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NEWS AND THE POWER OF THE PRESS 
ROBERT E. PARK 


ABSTRACT 

The relation of the news to public opinion and the power of the press is considered 
with reference to its function in the “political process.”” News columns are read more 
widely than the editorial pages. Generally speaking, the editorial is addressed to an 
intellectual and political élite. Its function is not to inform the public but to interpret 
the news in accordance with some political policy. Its function is to insure consistent 
political action. The function of the news is to orient the public in regard to events 
which affect not only public policy but the interests of individual readers. At times 
when party discipline is maintained the editorial is likely to be successful in directing 
political action. At times when party discipline is relaxed it is the news rather than the 
editorial that makes opinion. However, there can be no public opinion, except where 
there is some fundamental agreement and understanding as to what events, as they 
happen, are likely to mean, and events have meaning only as one knows what to do 
about them. 

The power of the press is the influence that newspapers exercise in 
the formation of public opinion and in mobilizing the community for 
political action. It is obvious that the press has been everywhere an 
important instrument in the formulation of political policy and in 
various ways and at various stages has played an important role in 
the political process. 

The political process, as here conceived, is the process by which a 
political society acts as in the case of war with an external enemy, 
but it includes, also, those internal and organic processes—legisla- 
tive, administrative, and judicial—and the ferment and discussion 
that accompanies them by which new policies, new laws, and eventu- 
ally new institutions come into existence. The political process may 
thus be said to begin with the rise of some sort of agitation or social 
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unrest and to end finally with some modification of the mores after 
new laws have been enacted, interpreted, and enforced over consid- 
erable periods of time. It is in the form of the mores that new norms 
and new rights are incorporated into the ethos of the society to which 
they appertain." 

It is in this context and as an incident of the political process that 
public opinion functions. The opinion with which we are here con- 
cerned is not merely that which gets recorded on editorial pages, 
however. It is rather the opinion that emerges from the discussions 
of individuals attempting to formulate and rationalize their indi- 
vidual interpretations of the news, with or without the help of the 
editorial commentator. Public opinion, in this limited sense, is po- 
litical opinion—the opinion that emerges when, in the presence of 
some emergency, some political action is in progress. It is rather 
opinion in process of making, before it has been capitalized and, so to 
speak, funded in the form of dogma, doctrine, or law. Public opin- 
ion, once it has been thus fixed and codified, is a stabilizing and con- 
servative rather than an innovating force. 

The role of the press in this situation is obviously not merely to 
orient the public in regard to the issues involved but to bring into 
existence a collective will and a political power which, as it mobilizes 
the community to act, tends to terminate discussion. It is this that 
constitutes the power of the press. 

If now we inquire as to the ultimate sources of this power, they are 

t The Greeks applied the term “ethos” to the sum of the characteristic usages, ideas, 
standards, and codes by which a group was differentiated and individualized in char- 
acter from other groups. “Ethics”? were things which pertained to the ethos, and, 
therefore, the things which were the standard of right. The Romans used “mores” 
for customs in the broadest and richest sense of the word, including the notion that 
customs served welfare and had traditional and mystic sanction, so that they were 
properly authoritative and sacred. It is a very surprising fact that modern nations 
should have lost these words and the significant suggestions which inhere in them. 
The English language has no derivative noun from “mores” and no equivalent for it. 
The French meurs is trivial compared with “mores.” The German Sie renders 
“mores” but very imperfectly. The modern peoples have made morals and morality a 
separate domain, by the side of religion, philosophy, and politics. In that sense morals 
is an impossible and unreal category. It has no existence and can have none. The word 
“moral” means what belongs or appertains to the mores. Therefore the category of 


morals can never be defined without reference to something outside of itself. Cf. William 
Graham Sumner, Folkways (New York: Ginn & Co., 1907), pp. 36-37. 
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obviously many and varied; but they may be reduced to the follow- 
ing: 

1. Grievances.—Politicians have invariably known how to capi- 
talize upon the recognized grievances, public and private, of the com- 
munities they serve. A public grievance is, in fact, from the point 
of view of practical politics, a political asset. I have known politi- 
cians to create a public scandal over the question whether candidate 
A or B was entitled to exploit, in his contest for office, a particularly 
promising public grievance. I might add that the obvious and out- 
standing case of a politician exploiting a grievance to create political 
power is that of Herr Hitler and the German people. The grievances 
of the German people after World War I were undoubtedly intensi- 
fied and embittered by the failure of the famous “‘Fourteen Points” 
and the good intentions of an idealistic American president to achieve 
what these points seemed to promise. This disillusionment of the 
German people has contributed, directly and indirectly, to create in 
Germany a political solidarity and a political power such as the world 
has never before known. The sources of political power are relatively 
obvious, but the workings of the collective mind are still obscure. 

2. News—A news editor and staff that are keenly alive to the 
nature and source of existing grievances, since grievances make 
news, and news makes opinion. 

3. Editorial policy—An editorial policy and an editorial writer 
who is able to rationalize grievances and give them finally the char- 
acter of a cause. The Negro in the United States is a case in point. 
The Negro is united by a long-standing grievance, and, as the politi- 
cal, if not also the cultural, life of the Negro people has come to be 
organized about this grievance, it has assumed the form of a cause. 
It is an important event in the life of a racial or national minority 
when it is able to identify its claims with a cause. In doing so it 
makes itself the protagonist of all other minorities who trace their 
grievances to the same source or are seeking on the basis of the same 
principle redress for the injuries they suffer or think they suffer. 

Other minorities, such as the French Canadians, have made their 
grievance the source of a relatively stable political party, but these 
grievances have not assumed as yet the character of a cause on the 
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basis of which French Canadians can or are disposed to appeal to the 
world outside the Dominion. 

4. Circulation——A newspaper, to make itself a source of political 
power, must circulate. In a stable and well-organized society, where 
political opinion is supported by parties that are disciplined and re- 
spond to leadership, a paper may exercise a considerable influence 
even when its circulation is limited to a political élite. But ina 
democracy where everyone reads, and particularly in a period of 
rapid change and revolution when political opinion and political 
power are in the making, it is news rather than the editorial that 
makes opinion. 

This, in brief, is my thesis. What I shall have to say later is in- 
tended merely to elucidate and make explicit what is implicit in 
what has been said. 

In the first place it is obvious now, after all that has been written 
about it in recent years, that public opinion is a more complicated 
thing than the analysts who have attempted to dissect and measure 
it have assumed. There is, for example, always an element of novelty 
and of news in all public opinion. Someone is attempting to do some- 
thing about something, and the possibility that something may be 
done, even though it is generally recognized that something should 
be done, is disturbing to some sections of the social aggregate. There 
are always in every society and every situation vested interests 
which are likely to view with alarm any change of any sort. Some- 
thing must be done, but what? The news which announces changes 
or merely indicates that changes are impending inevitably starts 
conversation, raises issues, making news and, incidentally, politics. 

Another element in public opinion is public sentiment. Opinion 
may be merely academic, that is, it may be concerned mainly with 
the form or the accuracy of a statement rather than with its effects. 
But public opinion is never merely academic. It is always practical, al- 
ways political, always relative to some specific action, and action that 
is immediate and pending. Thus public opinion is always more or less 
charged with sentiment. It is this fact that led President Lowell? of 


2 One man who holds his belief tenaciously counts for as much as several men who 
hold theirs weakly, because he is more aggressive and thereby compels and overawes 
others into apparent agreement with him, or at least into silence and inaction. This 
is perhaps especially true of moral questions. It is not improbable that a large part of 
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Harvard, in his treatise on Public Opinion and Popular Government, 
to call attention to the fact that public opinion has more than one 
dimension. It has not merely territorial extensity, but, like a thun- 
derstorm or a mere change in the weather, it has direction and in- 
tensity. 

This means, for one thing, that a minority or an individual that is 
convinced is likely to be more effective in determining political ac- 
tion than a majority which is merely interested or moved to action by 
some passing incident or some moving orator; that is, aroused but 
not convinced. This is the reason political sects and so-called pres- 
sure groups have been able, particularly in times when party disci- 
pline has broken down and public opinion has been more or less apa- 
thetic, to exercise very great influence on legislation. On the other 
hand, when great constitutional issues have arisen—issues that have 
threatened the existence of the established social order or, as in the 
case of the Civil War, of the nation—the influence of the political 
sects and pressure groups, with their insistence upon local and minor 
issues, has declined. It is, generally speaking, when the public is 
preoccupied and public opinion is at a low ebb that reform legisla- 
tion has been written on the statute-books. It is notorious that pres- 
sure groups seek to keep the measures they are promoting, as they 
sometimes put it, “‘out of politics’ and even out of the news. 

On the other hand, the power of the press, as here defined, has in- 
vaiiably reached the acme of its influence on political affairs in times 
of crisis, as in that of the Revolution in 1776 or in the Civil War. It 
was at such times that the great editors, men like Greeley, of the 
New York Tribune, and Raymond, of the New York Times, who 
knew how to interpret events in the light of the great issues involved, 
exercised a dominant influence on public opinion and public policy. 

It has long been recognized, even if it were not obvious from the 
conditions under which it arises, that there can be no public opinion 
in which the masses of the people participate except in a free society. 


the accepted moral code is maintained by the earnestness of a minority, while more than 
half of the community is indifferent or unconvinced. In short, public opinion is not 
strictly the opinion of the numerical majority, and no form of its expression measures 
the mere majority, for individual views are always to some extent weighed as well as 
counted. Cf. A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1913). 
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There can be no public opinion in regard to any political action un- 
less the people who constitute the public know, in a general way at 
least, what is actually going on. There are, of course, always ways 
in which the people can, even under the strictest censorship, know 
indirectly what is happening, but, if that knowledge gets into circu- 
lation only in indirect ways or takes form only in legends and myths 
which spring up and gain wide circulation in the absence of more 
direct and more accurate knowledge, then there can be nothing that 
corresponds to public opinion as we know it. For public opinion, as 
it functions ordinarily in a free society, is the product of discussion. 
In turn, discussion arises from the differing interpretations which 
different individuals, different political parties and groups give to 
events. But this again assumes the existence in any public of a gen- 
eral understanding and a community of interest among all parties 
sufficient to make discussion possible. 

Whenever in any political society the diversity of interests and 
points of view from which the news is interpreted becomes so great 
that discussion is no longer possible, then there is no longer any 
public opinion, at least no effective public opinion. In that case 
nothing but force, in some form or other, is capable of maintaining 
sufficient order to permit, if not the normal, at least the necessary, 
social processes to go on. Under such circumstances it is vain to 
speak of freedom of speech or of the role of public opinion. In our 
modern world, where public opinion plays, or seems to play, so large 
a role in the settlement of disputes and controversies not otherwise 
justifiable, we have nowhere, it seems, achieved a rule of reason. 
Everywhere we must compromise or fight, and such government 
and law as we have are always backed finally by force. In fact one 
must recognize, it seems to me, that the most elementary form of 
political action is war, and discussion, when it takes place, is merely 
a substitute or surrogate for war. In fact, the elections by which in 
modern democratic states the sovereign power is transferred from 
one class or one party to another are merely a more or less complete 
substitute for civil war. That is the reason elections and transfers of 
political power are so frequently accompanied by civil war or by rev- 
olution, as, for example, in Mexico and some of the other less politi- 
cally mature states in South America and elsewhere. 
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It is the reason why in a free society like our own we tolerate 
strikes and other limited forms of violence for the settlement of dis- 
putes in which the government and the general public do not want to 
intervene—except as arbitrators. It is in this sense that ~ve must 
interpret Walter Bagehot’s conception of an ‘‘Age of Discussion” 
which was to supersede, as it has in fact in most European states, 
civil and dynastic wars as a means not only of determining the 
succession in the governing body but of settling disputes of every 
sort. An age of discussion is an age of parliamentary government— 
a form of government which is at present, it is true, somewhat in 
abeyance in many parts of the world. 

It is in this sense that Sumner’s statement about rights—the right 
of free speech, for example, and other rights essential to a democracy 
such as ours—should be understood. After discussing what he calls 
the “‘dogma of rights,”’ rights which are everywhere regarded as the 
opposite of force, Sumner says: ‘‘Might has made all the right which 
ever has existed or exists now,’’ and he adds finally: “If we recognize 
the great extent to which force now enters into all which happens in 
society, we shall cease to be shocked to learn the extent to which it 
has been active in the entire history of civilization.’’3 This is not, as 
it may seem, a statement that might everywhere makes right but 
rather a statement that rights exist only in a political society, that is, 
a society that is capable of enforcing them.‘ 

It may seem a far cry from public opinion to the “rights of man.” 
As conceived here, however, both are products of the same political 
process or processes. Public opinion is the form which the collective 
will takes when it is in process of formation. Rights are public opin- 
ion in one of its ultimate forms, after it has been incorporated into 
the mores. 

If observations of this sort do not seem to throw much light on the 
power of the press, they do suggest the context in which one must 

3 Op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

4 Strictly speaking, in a society organized on a familial basis, no one has rights, but 
all have duties. In such a society every member has certain recognized claims on every 
other, but these claims are enforced by custom rather than by force or formal law. In 
China, for example, human relations are regulated less by law, in the occidental sense, 


than by the principle of i. Cf. Leonard S. Shu, The Political Philosophy of Confucius 
(London: Routledge, 1932). 
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look for light on public opinion and the press, as far as either of them 
can be profitably investigated, within the framework of a systematic 
science. 

I have already indicated that the role of the editorial page in the 
political process, though intimately related to that of the news, is not 
identical with it. The editorial and the news are related not merely 
by the fact that they are published in the same paper, because some- 
times they are not, but because the editorials are designed to sup- 
plement the news. 

As a matter of fact, the editorial and the news have had historical- 
ly different origins and, except where both were written by the same 
hands, they have always remained more or less independent of one 
another. The newspaper originated in the so-called newsletters, not 
unlike those letters some of us are now receiving from England— 
letters written by correspondents in the old country to friends or 
relatives in this country, giving them intimate and firsthand ac- 
counts of what has been going on at the centers where history is being 
made. Such was the origin of the newspaper. It was, first of all, 
merely a letter circulated to the members of a family or to a wider 
circle of friends. Later on those who could afford it, and particularly 
those engaged in foreign trade, hired correspondents to write to them 
regularly. 

The editorial, on the other hand, had its origin in the letters to the 
editor, in which men interested in political matters sought to express 
their opinion in regard to debatable measures proposed or under- 
taken by the government. Usually the writers were in opposition. 
The publisher, in such cases, was usually an impecunious printer, 
like Jobn Peter Zenker, whose prosecution and acquittal in 1735 or 
thereabouts for publishing one such letter established in this coun- 
try the principle that the truth of a published statement is a suf- 
ficient defense in a suit for libel. In spite of all the agitation for free 
speech in that country, that principle is not yet recognized, I be- 
lieve, in England. 

The function of the editorial writer and of the editorial page is 
obviously to interpret the news, to tell us what it means, and wk~t we 
should do about it. We never know what events mean until we 
know how to act in response to them, and, if we are to act effectively, 
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we must act consistently. The extent to which the editorial page 
contributes to consistent political action is related to the editor’s 
ability to interpret events in accordance with some rational principle. 
It is only in this way that events become intelligible in any but the 
most elementary sense of that term. In the turmoil of political 
democracy, where government is carried on amidst the confusion of 
many conflicting voices, it is often difficult to steer a straight course. 
Success in doing so, however, is the difference between drift and 
mastery. 

There is a rule of law which declares tiiat it is more important that 
the law should be consistent than that it should be just. The same 
may be true of an editorial policy in some sense and in some degree. 
From time to time, however, courts and editors reverse themselves. 
When the editors flop, it is likely to be disconcerting to the paper’s 
readers and sometimes disastrous to the publisher. As long, however, 
as the editorial page and the editorial policy are able to maintain con- 
tact with events as recorded in the news, the editor can exercise a 
very considerable influence on the movement of public opinion. 

On the other hand, as soon as the editorial interpretation of the 
news assumes, as it always tends to, a doctrinaire character, so that 
we know that whatever happens the editorial page, like a cuckoo 
clock, will merely repeat the familiar note, the influence of the edi- 
torial page declines. It does not, of course, cease, but its influence is 
merely that of an oft-repeated political dogma and not the sort of in- 
fluence we attribute to mobile public opinion, changing in response 
to events in an actual world. 

In contrast with editorial writers, the news editor and his report- 
ers are in a very different case. They are under no necessity of mak- 
ing one day’s news consistent with that of the preceding day. For 
the news editor and his reporters every morning brings a new day, 
and the best that can happen is something that one did not yester- 
day expect. 

At an earlier period in the history of the newspaper, when the news 
columns were subordinate to the editorial page, if something oc- 
curred that was not in accord with the policy of the paper, the editor 
might, as a matter of public policy, suppress it. In the modern news- 
paper, however, when the news covers almost every aspect of life 
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and the news columns quite overshadow the editorial in importance, 
the news editor and the reporter have achieved an independence they 
never before enjoyed, and newspapers, as Charles S. Dana puts it, 
print almost anything that God will let happen. 

It is not that the news editor, as distinguished from the editorial 
writer, has no policy. On the contrary, he has. It is a policy, how- 
ever, that is not determined by political considerations but rather by 
what in his estimation is news. The answer to that question may be 
different for every one of the different departments of the paper, in- 
cluding the first page, which is not a department at all, since it is 
addressed to the widest possible circle and the least-sophisticated. 

One consequence of the expansion of the newspaper’s conception 
of news has been to increase greatly the number of persons who read 
newspapers or read anything. But of this larger circle of readers, 
relatively few now read the editorial page. 

The editorial column exists obviously for the intellectuals. The 
news, however, is for the great mass of mankind, and the public 
opinion formed on the basis of the news represents the interpretation 
of events which each individual makes for himself in accordance with 
his individual interests, prejudices, and predilections, qualified by 
the interpretation which other individuals with whom he has dis- 
cussed the matter have made of the same events. 

It is obvious that news, as it is interpreted differently by different 
individuals, tends to disperse attention and take discussion out of 
the realm of abstract and general ideas and bring it within the limits 
of the comprehension and the universe of discourse of the common 
man. 

So far as this is true at all, the effect of news on public opinion is 
just the opposite of that of the editorial, which seeks to focus atten- 
tion on a principle or program for political action. As a matter of 
fact, news tends to disintegrate political principles, doctrines, and 
dogmas that have been necessarily formulated out of the experience 
of an earlier time. In a society that is organized in such a way that 
every locality, every community, every profession, and every craft 
have their intellectual leaders, the opinions of editors will be medi- 
ated and eventually will be felt. But in times like the present, when 
great and rapid changes are taking place, it is difficult for editorial 
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programs and political policies to keep pace with events. In such 
periods it is the interpretation which the great mass of the readers 
finally agrees to put upon events that makes public opinion. In fact 
it seems to me that I have noticed a good deal of distress among the 
newspaper columnists, particularly in recent months, in their efforts 
to be consistent and at the same time keep up with the news. 

It is this public opinion that emerges from the responses of the 
great mass of newspaper readers that the Gallup and other polls of 
public opinion seek to measure. It is this moving and fluctuating 
public opinion of which Lippmann was thinking when he published 
his notable essay on Liberty and the News. The point of that essay 
was that only as far as the sources of news are not fouled by propa- 
ganda is it possible for a people to preserve the liberties guaranteed 
them by the existence of a democratic society. Lippmann states it in 
more impressive ‘anguage than I am capable of. He says: 


Just as the m ©. poisonous form of disorder is the mob incited from high 
places, the mos‘ ::° oral act the immorality of a government, so the most de- 
structive form ruth is sophistry and propaganda by those whose profession 
it is to report th» uews. The news columns are common carriers. When those 
who control them arrogate to themselves the right to determine by their own 
consciences what shall be reported and for what purpose, democracy is un- 
workable. Public opinion is blockaded. For when a peopie can no longer confi- 
dently repair “to the best fountains for their information,” then, anyone’s 
guess and anyone’s rumor, each man’s hope and each man’s whim becomes the 
basis of government.s 


This impresses me not merely as an accurate statement of the func- 
tion of the news but likewise as a just statement of its importance in 
what I have described as the political process. It is, however, just as 
true that there is and there can be no such thing as news, in so far as 
concerns politics, except in a community in which there is a body of 
tradition and common understanding in terms of which events are 
ordinarily interpreted. This, however, involves considerations which 
Mr. Lippmann, in all that he has written about public opinion, has 
not yet adequately discussed. He seems nearer to it, perhaps, in his 
volume, A Preface to Morals, than in anything else he has written. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY 


$ Walter Lippmann, Liberty and the News (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
1920), pp. 10-11. 
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A METHOD FOR STUDYING MORAL JUDGMENTS 
RELATING TO THE FAMILY 


JOHN F. CUBER AND BETTY PELL 


ABSTRACT 

Numerous students have secured manifestations of attitudes and beliefs through 
the use of the “opinion poll.” The informants usually are requested to indicate their 
reactions to statements which often appear not to convey the meaning to the subject 
that they are assumed to because the statements are so general and conceptual. A 
“different” t of situational and nonconceptualized questionnaire dealing with moral 
evaluations relating to the family and marriage was constructed and submitted to 217 
— students. This paper summarizes the results and attempts to evaluate the pro- 

Numerous researches which have attempted to secure data re- 
flecting the attitudes and beliefs of persons have employed what Day 
has termed the “opinion poll.’’* In this procedure the informant is 
usually requested to indicate his reaction to a generalized statement, 
such as, “Do you believe that common-law marriages should be de- 
clared null and void?” Then he may be given the opportunity to 
respond (a) in terms of “‘Yes,”’ “No,” or “Uncertain” or (5) in terms 
of a “‘scale” showing the intensity of his valuation. For some time 
it has appeared to the authors and others’ that studies based on 
this method have two fundamental limitations. They assume, first, 
that an individual has already generalized his experience sufficiently 
well to state it in such an omnibus “opinion” and, second, that he 
can and will express this generalization of his experience so that it 
can be fitted into such an evaluative scheme. For example, the fol- 
lowing generalization was submitted to a group of 117 informants: 
“Common-law marriage is always wrong, and every individual en- 
tering into such a relationship is to be morally condemned.” Ninety- 
three per cent of the informants indicated an affirmative opinion. 
Thirty minutes later a short short-story was read to the group in 


* Daniel Day, “Methods in Attitude Research,” American Sociological Review, V, 
No. 3 (1940), 395-410, esp. 396-97. 

2 See, e.g., C. Kirkpatrick, “Inconsistency in Attitudinal Behavior with Reference 
to Attitudes toward Feminism,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (1936), 535-52. 
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which the leading character, a woman who was obviously a ‘‘com- 
mon-law’’ wife, was presented in a favorable manner by the author 
of the story. The informants were again requested to indicate their 
judgment as follows: “Was the behavior of this woman morally 
wrong?’ Of the same group of informants, 91 per cent said 
“No.” This group, which had voted a half-hour earlier that all 
common-law mates were to be “morally condemned,” now reversed 
itself and was equally emphatic in refusing to condemn an obvious 
case of common-law wifehood. The inconsistency in their positions 
was then pointed out to about thirty of the informants selected at 
random. Responses to the alleged “‘inconsisten~y’’ were mainly that 
they ‘‘didn’t intend to condemn cases like this one’’ or that “‘this 
didn’t seem like common-law marriage,’ 

Another instance may be cited. Frequently in both formal and 
informal attitude polls informants are requested to indicate their 
opinions on the “double standard” of morality. The same 117 in- 
formants referred to in the foregoing illustration were given such a 
question. Eighty-three per cent disclaimed all regard for the double 
standard; but, when asked to evaluate specific situations such as 
the relative wrongness of male and female prostitution or of adulter- 
ous behavior, over 56 per cent of those who thought themselves free 
of the double-standard ideology actually condemned identical moral 
“deviations” more severely for women than for men. Illustrations 
could, of course, be multiplied.‘ 

It is not assumed here that attitudes either ought to be or can 
be consistent. The point to the illustrations and the criticism of 
generalized attitude polis is that the methodological assumption 
which inheres therein is of dubious soundness. Either the various 
specific situations which come under the generalized heading are 
assumed to be defined in a manner logically consistent with the gen- 
eralized heading or the generalized statement is an utter fiction. If 
it can be demonstrated—and it frequently has been—that inform- 

3 See Kirkpatrick, of. cit., esp. p. 537, and his conclusion that “inconsistency and 
uncertainty are natural and inevitable aspects of human behavior” (p. 552). 


4 Read Bain, “Our Schizoid Culture,” Sociology and Social Research, XXIX (1935), 
266-76, shows how inconsistencies and contradictions exist as part and parcel of the 
culture itself. 
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ants cannot or do not manifest definitions of specific situations which 
are consistent with their generalized abstract statements, then it 
would seem better to dispense with the more generalized procedure. 

In view of the foregoing considerations an improved observational 
device for studying moral ideas was sought. Folsom’s suggestion 
that “‘a more intimate study of the love mores of different groups 
by asking persons to rank or rate the morality of various specific 
situations, rather than to pass judgment upon generalized values or 
alternatives” is a needed line of research appeared to be well taken.° 
Ideally, it would seem that what a person’s “mores’’ were could be 
best determined by his evaluations of concrete instances of behavior 
or persons known to him. This approach, however, involves the case- 
study and life-history methods and entails practical difficulties which 
perhaps are not immediately apparent. Since no large number of 
informants has had contact with the same persons and situations, 
standardization of the observations for purposes of comparing or 
even summarizing the results would be very difficult. Such a pro- 
cedure would, however, appear to have possibilities, particularly in 
the determination of the more subtle ideologies (thought systems) 
serving as criteria for judging moral behavior. The case method, 
promising though it may be, was abandoned in favor of one which 
would seem (a) to approximate it in concreteness, (b) to produce 
comparable data from relatively large numbers of subjects, and (c) 
to be adapted to repeated observations either with the same or with 
different informants. The following procedure was accordingly fol- 
lowed. 

First, an advanced student of sociology agreed to write a number 
of brief ‘‘cases” and “situations” involving what were thought to be 
somewhat controversial moral issues. These “‘cases’’ were selected 
from novels, dramas, and the personal observations of the writers. 
The person writing the cases did not know at the time the exact 
purpose for which they were to be employed. These cases were sub- 
mitted to a few critics to correct ambiguities of statement and were 

Ss Cf. Kirkpatrick, “Assumptions and Methods in Attitudinal Measurement,” A meri- 


can Sociological Review, I (1936), 75-88; cf. also R. T. LaPiere and P. R. Farnsworth, 
Social Psychology (New York, 1936), pp. 220-33. 


6 J. K. Folsom, The Family (New York, 1934), p. 580. 
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then submitted to informants. Following each “case” a number of 
questions were asked. A typical one was: “Is this morally wrong 
for Helen?” Three choices—‘‘Yes,” “No,” and “‘Uncertain’”—were 
offered, informants being requested to indicate any additional com- 
ments if they felt that their position would be clarified by so doing. 
They were reminded that an “Uncertain” answer might be quite as 
significant as a definite affirmative or negative one. 

Second, a group of Junior, Senior, and graduate students enrolled 
in a course on the family were then selected as informants, mostly 
because of administrative convenience. The group represented what 
could be regarded as a fair cross-section of the students of the uni- 
versity so far as age, sex, religion, and department of specialization 
were concerned. It could be considered atypical in that the inform- 
ants were very largely urban. Participation in the study by the in- 
formants was voluntary, but no one in the group declined to take 
part. A copy of the opinionnaire follows. 


MORAL EVALUATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions.—In each of the following cases you will be given a set of facts 
about someone, either a real person known to the writer or a character of fiction. 
After you have read the “case,” answer the question or questions relating to it. 
Do not go on to later cases until you have answered or decided to omit the cur- 
rent one, 


1. Glenna has been married almost a decade. There are two children. Her 
husband’s work takes him away from home often during the evening. 
Glenna does not object to this but is annoyed by neighborhood gossip re- 
garding a friend of hers and her husband’s who often comes to spend the 
evening with her while her husband is away. This man has been a good friend 
of hers and of her husband. “In fact,”’ she says, “my husband often asks 
me why I don’t invite Dale to come over oftener. Dale seems just like one 
of the family. He’s alone much of the time himself and seems to appreciate 
coming over. He writes a great deal and likes to read to me what he has 
written—says I can give him a great deal of much-needed criticism, under- 
standing, and encouragement to go on. That’s about all we ever do.” 


a) Is this wrong for Glenna? Yes........ as Uncertain........ 
b) Is this wrong for Dale? Yes........ No........ Uncertain........ 
Any remarks? 


2. Bob and Helen want to get married soon. They have been engaged for a 
year. So far as they can foresee, it will be impossible for the marriage to 
take place for another two years at least. Bob and Helen have already had 
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complete sexual relations upon a number of occasions. Helen says that she 
can see nothing wrong with this “as long as people marry eventually” and 
“do not feel guilty about it.” 


a) Is this wrong for Helen? Yes........ ee Uncertain........ 
b) Is this wrong for Bob? ,, No........ Uncertain........ 
Any remarks? 


. Not long ago an article appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer telling about 


a prominent businessman in a near-by city who was married to a woman 
who recently became an invalid. He was a highly respected man in the city 
and lived with his family in a fashionable suburb. Elsewhere in this same 
city he had built and furnished another, more modest, home in which there 
lived another woman whom he loved and who loved him. She agreed to 
come here to live as “another woman having a bit of his life” after she had 
had full understanding of the case. For years she has been happy living this 
cloistered life—and he too. 


a) Is this wrong for her? Yes........ week Uncertain........ 
b) Is this wrong for him? Yes........ No........ Undertain...... 
Remarks: 


. Freddie and Ruth were only eighteen when they were married. They have 


been married seven years now and have a two-year-old daughter. They 
were childhood sweethearts, having dated since they were fourteen. The 


' last year has been eventful in both their lives. Ruth has found her family 


doctor to be an admirable person. She had not known, however, that he 
was even aware of her except asa patient. But somehow it happened. They 
don’t know just how, but they were suddenly in each other’s arms. It has 
happened several times since—‘“‘just a few moments in an embrace, that is 
all.” They say that they “have no regrets” and “have rationalized the thing 
as right.” Freddie also has a “friend’”’—a quiet, refined girl with whom he 
works. Both Ruth and Freddie have told each other about the “second” 
affair. They wish their marriage to go on because they love each other and 
their child and because “divorce only makes more problems than it solves.” 
All four persons concerned know the full details of the situation. 


a) Is this wrong for Ruth? Uncertain........ 

b) Is this wrong for Freddie? No........ Uncertain........ 

c) Is this wrong for the doctor? Yes........ a Uncertain........ 

d) Is this wrong for Freddie’s “girl friend?” Yes........ No........ Uncer- 
certain........ 

Remarks 


. “I know Larry’s in love with another woman. Folks don’t have to tell me 
that they see him here or there with her. Larry’s been in love with other 
women before—for a little while now and then; it never lasts. He’s just not 
the constant type of man, that’s all. I know Louise quite well. She’s a nice 
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girl and probably likes Larry a good deal. She and I are, in fact, good 
friends. .... Some of my friends ask why I don’t divorce Larry. Why 
should I? Larry, Louise, and I areall happy as things are. Why don’t people 
leave me alone, so long as I am satisfied with the situation? I have my 
home, my friends, and more of Larry’s time and attention than most people 
realize. He’s good to me and goes out of his way to be considerate y 


a) Is this wrongfor Larry? Yes........ No........ Uncertain........ 
b) Is this wrong for his wife? Yes........ No........ Uncertain........ 
c) Is this wrong for Louise? Yes........ No........ Uncertain........ 
Remarks: 


. Those who have read Charlotte Bronté’s novel Jane Eyre will recall that in 


that story a certain Mr. Rochester is wed to an insane wife who must be 

kept confined and under the care of strong guards. Mr. Rochester finds 

understanding and love for the governess of his ward. Tite governess, Jane 

Eyre, returns his love and adds to it respect—even adoration. It was appar- 

ently only Jane who could help Mr. Rochester in those moments of his life 

when nothing seemed to be worth while. 

a) Was this relationship wrong for Mr. Rochester? Yes........ ae Un- 
certain........ 

b) Was this relationship wrong for Jane Eyre? Yes........ No........ Un- 
certain........ 

Remarks: 


. Jerry and Donna have been married six years. They have no children. 


After the first year of marriage they agreed to spend their vacations apart. 
Jerry says of this plan: “It give us a chance to get away from each other, 
see new people, and have new and refreshing experiences. We both look 
forward to those vacations each year and look forward, too, to coming 
home again when they are over. Yes, we go out with others during those 
vacations. That’s all in the game. Seldom do we have any very serious 
affairs, although it happens sometimes. I had one such serious affair once, 
and I think Donna did. We don’t object to that either—it eventually wears 
off. For example, once I got lonesome for my ‘summer love,’ and Donna 
read my mind, I guess. Anyway, she suggested that I go where I might see 
this woman. I did, and that was all that there was to it. We both, Donna 
and I, feel that those vacations and ‘loves’ make us appreciate each other 
more. At least that is the way it has worked out for five years now.” 


a) Is this wrong for Donna? Yes........ Pine Uncertain........ 
b) Is this wrong for Jerry? Yes........ ae Uncertain........ 
Remarks: 


. Over on the exclusive side of town is an impressive, luxurious house. In it 
live the Van Dorens. Mrs. Van Doren has servants, her own car, every- 
thing a woman could want in the way of material comforts, and the respect 
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and adoration of her husband. Mrs. Van Doren says she does not love her 
husband—never did. She says that she came from the “aristocracy” and 
that, when it came time to marry, she looked around for a man of her 
“class.” She found such a man in her present husband; so she married him. 
She says that “fulfilling all the duties of a wife is not unpleasant to me. I 
simply capitalized on my sex when I married. Why not?” 

a) Is this wrong for Mrs. Van Doren? Yes Uncertain 
Remarks: 


. Paul is a college man. There are still four years of undergraduate and 
graduate work ahead, and then a couple of years of “starvation” before he 
can think of marriage. He says that he has not let himself fall in love be- 
cause it would not be fair to the girl to ask her to wait that long. “And 
there would always be the temptation to a secret marriage or the guilt- 
creating subterfuge of sex relations outside of marriage. It would only be 
courting trouble for bo*h of us and running the risk of ruining a career.” 
Paul goes on to say, however: “That doesn’t mean that I don’t have a sex 
life. I’m honest enough to know that a healthy man has natural desires— 
and I provide for them. You call it ‘prostitution,’ but I don’t. The girls 
are physically all right (a doctor friend of mine performs the regular exami- 
nations to determine that) and have pleasing personalities. Some of them 
are more courteous and genuinely intellectual than numerous coeds I know. 
I pay for a service which they perform for me. It is satisfying, creates no 
aversion to sex, and will, I am sure, in no way interfere with my future 
married life—if and when.” 

a) Is this wrong? Yes Uncertain 

Remarks: 


. “I’m a career woman. My profession is supposed to be a noble one, and I 
believe it is. Public opinion apparently fails to note that we unmarried 
women in the professions are human beings, and so we are told that, as 
soon as we marry, our career must end. I love my career; it is life to me; 
so I cannot marry But I am human. I crave the affection and under- 
standing which only a complete and frank man-woman relationship can 
give. I have found such a relationship with a man of my own age, a wid- 
ower, who apparently finds the relationship mutually satisfactory. Legally, 
I realize that I am not even a common-law wife, but I have all that I want. 
And so does he. Is it anyone else’s concern? We think not.” 

a) Is this wrong for the woman? Yes Uncertain 

b) Is this wrong for the man? Uncertain 
Remarks: 


. “My husband and I both work. Not that we have to in order to keep the 
wolf from the door, but it is simply a case that we like it. I don’t work 
steadily, only intermittently. Many of my friends drop hints from time to 
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time that it is getting time for us to have children. Jack and I have talked 
it over. We agreed that neither of us wished to have any children. We 
feel that we can make a contribution to the world in other ways than bio- 
logically. It annoys me that people must assume that reproduction is a 
moral responsibility. I can’t see it.” 


a) Is their childlessness wrong? Yes........ No........ Uncertain........ 


12. Betty is suing Andrew for divorce. She says that he was a good husband, 
a good provider—in all, a model man. But she has fallen “out of love with 
him.” Not that she has fallen in love with anyone else; just out of love 
with him. Several of her friends have tried to influence her to “go on” 
with Andrew and try to fall back in love with him. “Time may make a 
change,” and all that. She is determined to get the divorce. She says that, 
if she isn’t happy, sooner or later he’ll become unhappy too, “and then he’ll 
hate me. Before that happens I will just pass out of the picture as his wife. 
Soon he will forget. I’m sorry about the whole thing, but I made a mistake 
when I married him. I did it all in good faith at the time, however.” 


a) Is it wrong for Betty to secure a divorce for this reason? Yes 


No........ Uncertain........ 

b) Is it wrong for Andrew to try to dissuade her? Ves........ 
Uncertain........ 

c) Would it be wrong for Andrew to try to contest the divorce? Yes........ 
Uncertain........ 

Remarks: 


Several methodological limitations are at once apparent. It may 
appear to some that, after a mountain of criticism leveled against 
the conventional opinion poll, we have brought forth an anthill of 
refinement. The device is still a linguistic one; situations are abstract 
to the informant and have “reality”’ only as he can vitalize the state- 
ment by his own imaginative ability and previous experience. The 
cases may be too brief. It has been suggested that in some instances 
they are written in a “persuasive” manner—“not neutral enough.” 
The questions are “‘leading’’; there may be a difference between ask- 
ing, “Is this wrong for James?” and “Is this right for James?” 

There is, however, another side. The “situations” admittedly are 
not so concrete as are those of persons known to the informants in 
“real life,” but the pertinent comparison would seem to involve the 
method employed here and alternative devices of the form already 
criticized. The cases appear to be considerably more concrete and 
vivid than the usual generalized “Do you believe ....” or “Is it 
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right ... .” type of opinion polling. While the cases may seem to 
be too brief, it appears significant that in only two instances did 
the informants express difficulty in arriving at conclusions because 
of insufficient detail in the “case.” The cases were, admittedly, in a 
few instances of the “persuasive” variety; but so are the “real-life 
situations” which are encountered. Persons usually attempt to per- 
suade their peers, when given an audience, of their conception of 
(or rationalization of) the behavior in question. The real query here 
would seem to be, “Are the cases written in such a way as to be 
unduly persuasive or prejudicial as compared with the real-life situa- 
tions for which they presumably substitute?” 

Within the limitations stated, and others which will doubtless be 
supplied by critics, the following summary of findings may be of 
interest, particularly to those teaching courses in marriage or the 
family or those engaged in counseling and social work. To save space 
the data will be tabulated by question number as they appear in the 
questionnaire. The number refers to the “‘case’’; the letters, to the 
questions pertaining to the given case. Although several breakdowns 
of the data were made, only the one on the basis of the sex of inform- 
ant will be presented here in tabular form (Table 1). 

That the situations selected were controversial ones is apparently 
established; on only one question, and then for only one sex, was 
there as high as go per cent agreement. Variation from 5.7 to 90.6 
per cent was indicated in the degree of agreement on different ques- 
tions, but no behavior was rated ‘“‘wrong”’ by more than 70 per cent 
of the informants. Of the female informants, 69 per cent registered 
their belief in the wrongness of the case of premarital coitus for the 
woman. It seems significant that only 30.2 per cent of the men took 
the same view. It also seems significant that the instance of prosti- 
tution is apparently very much more condoned than is the case of 
premarital coitus between engaged partners; 66 per cent of the 
women defined premarital coitus with his fiancée wrong for the man, 
but only 59.4 per cent condemned the case of prostitution. Slightly 
more than majority agreement was reached by both men and women 
on the wrongness of postmarital “affairs” even though known to 
both spouses. There are those who would regard the bareness of 
the majority as a “serious” manifestation of the decline of the mos 
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of monogamous exclusiveness. It seems significant, though, that 
twice as many men thought the doctor’s affair with his woman client 
TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF 217 MALE AND FEMALE 
COLLEGE STUDENTS TO ‘‘MORAL EVALUATIONS” QUESTIONNAIRE, 1940 


MALE (106) FEMALES (111) TorTat (217) 
Ques- 
TION* 

Yes No awd Yes No a Yes No ana 

certain certain certain 

1a. 5-7 | 90.6 2.9 10.8} 83.8 5.4 8.3 | 87.1 4.6 
26.9] 2.971 9.7 | 69.1 21.2 
2a 30.2 52.8 7.0] 69.4 21.6 9.0] 50.2 36.9 12.9 
28.3 | 52.8 8.9 | 66.7 23.4 9-9| 47.9] 37.8] 14.3 
3a.. 37-7 39.6 22.7 55-9 27.9 16.2 47.0 33.6 19.4 
45.3 28.3 26.4| 55.0] 28.8] 16.2] 50.2 28.6 | 21.2 
4a.. 52.8 34.0 13.2 23.4 18.0 55-3 28.6 16.1 
52.8 | 34.0 13.2 58.6 22.5 18.9 | 55.8 28.1 16.1 
66.0 3.7 60.4 22.5 17.1 63.1 22.6 14.3 
30.2] 50.9] 18.9] 60.4] 20.7] 18.9] 60.4] 25.3] 14.3 
Sa.. 56.6 | 34.0 9.4] 50.4] 22.5 18.1 58.1 28.1 13.8 
15.1 79.2 11.7 76.6 11.7 13.4 77.9 8.7 
eee 62.2 32.1 5.7 67.6 18.9 13.5 | 65.0 25.3 
6a.. 5-7] 90.6 3.9 4.5 84.7 10.8 5.1 87.5 7.4 
7.5 | 86.8 9.0} 78.4] 12.6 8.3 | 82.5 Q.2 
7a 41.5 | 47.2 51.2 |, 28.8 | 18.9 | 47.0] 37.8] 15.2 
41.5 | 47.2 28.8 | 18.9] 47.0| 37.8] 15.2 
§2.8| 34.4 | 13.2 55.0] 29.7 15.3 | 53.9] 31.8] 14.3 
41.5 | 41.5 17.0 | 50.4 22.5 18.1 50.7 29.5 19.8 
10a 49.1 39.6 11.3 43.2 290.7 27.1 46.1 34.5 19.4 
44.4] 42.4] 13.2] 36.9] 290.8] 33.3] 40. 35.9 | 23.5 
39.6 | 47.2 13.2 19.8 | 67.6 12.6 29.5 57.6 12.9 
er ee 50.1 25.4| 49.6 31.5 18.9 37.3 40.1 22.6 
50.1 24.41 24.4] 36.2] 42.4] 23.5 | 43.31 33.2 23.5 
§3.9 | 24.6} 37.0 27.9 | 390.2] 34.5 26.3 


* See pp. 15-109 for questions to which these numbers refer. 


to be wrong (66 per cent) than thought the husband’s affair with 
his single, working companion to be wrong (30.2 per cent). Double- 
standard morality appeared at almost every point at which it could, 
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although the magnitude of the differential was in most cases not 
greater than 10 per cent. A majority of both men and women agreed 
that the marriage not based on love was “wrong.’’ Among the in- 
teractional patterns receiving high commendation by both men and 
women were: nonerotic friendship between married persons and 
“friends” of the opposite sex and a woman’s tolerance of her hus- 
band’s “affairs” if she so chooses. Opinion of the entire group of in- 
formants was divided about equally on the rightness of “vacation 
love affairs’ and the rightness of the career women to have a ‘‘frank 
and complete” sex life without marriage, although the women were 
must less tolerant on the point (question toa and 6). Only half as 
many women condemned the case of childlessness as men did (39.6 
per cent of the men and 19.8 per cent of the women). 

Other “breakdowns” of the data not presented in Table 1 are 
revealing. (1) There is no appreciable difference between the evalua- 
tions by church members taken as a group and nonchurch members 
taken as a group. The same is true in comparing “regular church 
attendants” and nonattendants. The only point at which Catholics 
and Protestants failed to agree within at least 8 per cent was on the 
question involving divorce. (2) No appreciable differences were 
found between the 29 per cent of the total group of informants born 
before 1914 and the 71 per cent born since that date. (Both groups 
were equated as to sex.) Likewise, no appreciable difference was 
found to exist between the group born since 1919 and the group born 
before 1910. Not much conclusiveness should be attached to these 
data, but they are suggestive of lines of future research endeavor 
and cast doubt on some current stereotypes. In general, the study 
indicated that the sex of informant is a more consistent and greater 
differential in moral evaluations than are church affiliation, church 
attendance, or age. 

For the person who still “feels” that he must have generalized 
moral evaluations of situations in terms of “double standard,” 
“emancipation,” “feminism,” etc., these are still quite possible of 
attainment through the simple expedient of presenting informants 
with numerous concrete interactional instances which presumably 
embody the abstract principle sought and then totaling or averaging 
the specific evaluations. The findings of their study would seem to 
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indicate, however, that such generalizing of evaluations reflects a 
much too common error of “‘logical’’ categorizing of people’s actual 
moral judgments; a more realistic approach would seem to be one 
which would permit an expression of illogic, inconsistency, and con- 
tradiction to be expressed in the findings if they exist in the inform- 
ants. 

The foregoing study is offered as an attempi at a more realistic 
mode of “opinion poll” relating to definitions of morality than is 
often employed. It yields, admittedly, less “vital,” less complete, 
and less integrated attitude manifestations than do case studies; but, 
considering the advantage of repeatability and comparability of re- 
sults, the method seems to have some merit. It may well be that the 
methodological basis of all such opinionnaire study is so dubious 
that even any “improved”’ technique fails to be sufficient to validate 
the procedure at all. The fundamental problems of “actions versus 
ideas” and of the reliability of questionnaire data, of course, remain. 
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To the four factors offered by F. H. Allport as explaining the shape of conformity 
curves, the present article adds a fifth, namely, the nature of the norm regulating the 
conformity behavior. Some norms are stated in such a way that overconformity is im- 
possible; other norms, however, are stated in such a way that overconformity is possible. 
The J-curve is characteristic in situations where overconformity is impossible and where 
the norm is not too difficult for most persons. In other situations skewed normal curves 
may be expected. For purposes of measuring conformity behavior, a classification of 
societal norms based on the susceptibility to measurement of deviations from the norms 
is presented. Suggestions with respect to measuring techniques are also presented. 


The attempts of Allport and his students to measure collective be- 
havior, particularly the studies bearing on the J-curve, seem to the pres- 
ent writer significant and illuminating.’ But it also seems that much of 
this work is vitiated and even rendered fallacious because it disregards the 
influence on the form of the conformity curve of the nature of the norm 
from which deviations are measured. From the sociological point of view 
the nature of the norm itself is a fundamental factor influencing the shape 
of the curve of conformity behavior, as important indeed as the four which 
Allport specifies.’ 


* The first systematic statement of Allport’s J-curve hypothesis is to be found in 
“The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
V (1934), 141-83. A more recent elaboration and modification of the hypothesis is pre- 
sented in Allport’s article on ‘‘Rule and Custom as Individual Variations of Behavior 
Distributed upon a Continuum of Conformity,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV 
(1939), 897-921. A summary of a number of the studies made by Allport and his stu- 
dents is available in Daniel Katz and R. L. Schanck, Social Psychology (New York, 
1938), chap. iii. In brief, the hypothesis may be stated as follows. When collective be- 
havior is telic or purposeful and regulated by established norms of some sort or other, a 
J-curve may be expected rather than the usual symmetrical distribution. This is due 
to (1) the presence of social controls such as punishment, education, propaganda, social 
approval of conformity and disapproval of nonconformity, as well as traditional, 
ecclesiastical, moral, and other sanctions; (2) a common biological organization reacting 
to these controls; (3) individual differences in personality; and (4) chance factors. In 
the 1939 article Allport points out that differences in the absolute and relative strength 
of the first three of these factors may also alter the form of the distribution (“‘Rule and 
Custom ....,” op. cit., p. 917). 


2 See n. 1 for an enumeration of these four factors. 
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In order to illustrate the fallacies which may arise when we disregard 
the nature of the norm, we may compare the shape of the conformity 
curve arising from several kinds or types of norms. Some norms, particu- 
larly in the moral field, are stated in such a way that overconformity is 
impossible. Thus the rule is that we must mever lie, steal, kill, bear false 
witness, commit adultery, worship false gods, covet our neighbors’ pos- 
sessions, etc. On the other hand, we must always observe the Sabbath, 
honor our parents, love our neighbor as ourself, and do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us. Obviously overconformity in such instances 
is impossible, and Allport’s statement holds that “incomplete conformity 
admits of degree, but there are no degrees of conformity within full con- 
formity itself.”3 In fields where this kind of norm prevails the J-curve 
hypothesis finds its most literal application. Even in this type of case, 
however, if the norm is extremely difficult, we may find ‘‘skewed normal” 
rather than J-curves.‘ 

But not all norms are stated in such a manner as to preclude overcon- 
formity, and hence cases on the left side of the mode of the conformity 
curve. Allport uses punctuality data to illustrate his analyses of conform- 
ity behavior. The opening time of the factory he observed was 7:20. All 
cases of men arriving before this time are telescoped by Allport into the 
category of complete conformity, on the theory that there can be no ‘‘de- 
grees of conformity within full conformity itself.” By this procedure the 
characteristic J-curve is achieved. 

On the other hand, however, Allport inveighs, and rightly so, against 
attempts to telescope all degrees of nonconformity into a single category 
of nonconformity. Such a procedure, which gives us dichotomies of con- 
formity-nonconformity, he insists, is scientifically fallacious and misrepre- 
sentative of the facts.5 If this is so, then why is it not equally fallacious 
and misrepresentative of the facts to telescope all degrees of overcon- 
formity into a single category of conformity? The same logic exactly 
governs both cases. Allport feels that too much is lost by disregarding de- 
grees of nonconformity; the present writer feels equally strongly that too 
much is lost by disregarding degrees of overconformity, from the stand- 
point of both the student of individual behavior and the social technolo- 
gist. There are certain people who habitually overdo the prescribed mark. 

They arrive ahead of time, pay their bills before they are due, relinquish 


3 “Rule and Custom...., ” op. cit., p. 916. 

4 When the norm is stated in such a difficult form that even conformity is beyond 
most people, we usually speak of it as an ideal. 
5“‘Rule and Custom .... ,” op. cit., p. 904. 
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parking space before their time is up, etc. Where overconformity is possi- 
ble, it is too important to be eliminated from the curve. The social engi- 
neer or technologist, charged with establishing norms, is as much inter- 
ested in the overconformity portion of the curve as in the nonconformity 
portion in those cases where overconformity is possible. He must learn by 
experiment where is the best place to set the norm. In the case of Allport’s 
factory, it would be possible to set the opening hour at such a time that 
there would be no overconformity, say at two o’clock in the morning. On 
the other hand, it might be set at such a late hour that overconformity 
would become the rule. Between these two limits the social technologist 
must determine what, under given circumstances, will produce the best 
results from his point of view. Without overconformity data, however, 
he is greatly handicapped—as handicapped as he would be without con- 
formity data. The characteristic curve about norms which permit of over- 
conformity may be said to be a “‘skewed normal” type of curve, — 
J-curves are not precluded. 

In the first illustration above we found degrees of nonconformity possi- 
ble, but overconformity impossible, because of the nature of the regulat- 
ing norm. In the second illustration we found degrees of both noncon- 
formity and overconformity possible, again because of the nature of the 
regulating norm. We come, then, to a type of norm which permits neither 
degrees of overconformity nor degrees of nonconformity, that is, to an 
all-or-none type of norm. The typical situation here is one in which a 
number of norms are competing with one another within the individual, 
and he must choose one or the other to conform to. So far as either norm 
is concerned we have a dichotomous situation, that is, conformity or non- 
conformity.® 

6 Allport is convinced that wherever possible telic societal continua should be im- 
posed upon such dichotomous statements, and the present writer concurs wholehearted- 
ly in this. In fact, she goes even farther than Allport, as shown in the preceding discus- 
sion, by questioning the validity of telescoping overconformity behavior into the classi- 
fication of complete conformity. Wherever it is possible because of the nature of the 
norm to impose a gradient upon the data this should by all means be done, and the gradi- 
ent should include overconformity as well as nonconformity. But the present writer 
does not believe that all normative behavior can be subjected to continuum handling. 
Nor does she accept Allport’s statement that dichotomous descriptions necessarily mis- 
represent the facts in all instances nor that they are lacking in scientific validity. All- 
port states that the phenomena of science are not of the “‘all-or-none’”’ type but are mat- 
ters of degree (ibid., p. 903). This might well be challenged. In neurology we know that 
nerve cells do respond entirely or not at all. The quantum theory of physics posits be- 
havior of ions of an all-or-none nature also; that is, the orbits of the ions change com- 
pletely or not at all, not gradually or by degrees. We have likewise positive and nega- 
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Three concrete illustrations will be presented here in order to establish 
the validity of dichotomous classifications in conformity fields; but the 
discussion of methods of applying measuring techniques to such situa- 
tions will be postponed to a later section of this paper. If an observer had 
stood on the corner of an American city street forty years ago and tallied 
the number of horse-drawn vehicles and power-driven vehicles, he would 
have found an overwhelming majority to be of the first type. The rule 
then was that, if families could afford private transportation, they should 
own horse-drawn vehicles. If our observer had repeated his tallyings 
over a long period of years, he would have found a larger and larger propor- 
tion of power-driven vehicles and 
fewer horse-drawn ones. The rule A 
now was that, if families could af- 
ford private transportation, they 
should own power-driven vehicles. 
It is difficult to see how one could \. 
impose a telic continuum on such 
data. Owning an automobile can \ 
scarcely be said to belong on the 
same gradient as owning a horse 
and buggy. 

Even when the competing norms is 
do belong on the same continuum, 
furthermore, all-or-none situations 
may arise. The present author once 
observed—unfortunately without formal tallying of results—the process 
by which a short cut was created across a lawn between two buildings on 
a college campus. At first most people followed the prescribed pattern, 
that is, the walk ABC, and only a few took the short cut AC (see Fig. 1) 
As this short cut became worn, however, an increasing number took it in 
preference to the regular route, until most persons chose AC rather than 
ABC, The important fact was that nonconformity to the norm A BC was 
not gradual in the sense that at first people took A’C’ and later AC” or 


Fic. 1 


tive charges of electricity, a dichotomous classification upon which it would be futile to 
attempt to impose a continuum. More controversial, but still suggestive, examples are 
the dichotomies of male-female, acid-base, organic-inorganic. We do not wish to go into 
any elaborate defense of such dichotomies or to disregard the difficulties in determining 
the classification of border-line cases but simply to point out that dichotomies need not 
be ruled out of scientific treatment. Any discussion of societal telic behavior must leave 
room for certain instances which do not show degrees of nonconformity. 
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that some persons took A’C’ and still others A’’C’’. They either conformed 
completely to ABC or they took the route AC. What we have here essen- 
tially is competition between two norms, one established by authority and 
one established by usage or expediency. So far as fulfilling the “accepted 
common purpose”’ of the authorized norm—protection of the grass—is 
concerned, any deviation from the walk constituted nonconformity in the 
sense that it destroyed grass. One might, however, argue that A’C’ de- 
stroyed less grass than A’’C”’ and each destroyed less grass than AC. In 
this way one could establish a telic continuum. But the observed behavior 
as reported above did not bear out the J-curve hypothesis in this instance, 
as we should expect it to do. Because this is a case of competing norms, 
the dichotomous description seems to fit it better than gradient analysis. 

Allport illustrates the difficulties in the way of an all-or-none evalua- 
tion of a conformity situation by reference to hat-tipping, veil-wearing, 
footgear, etc. With regard to the first of these, Allport found so little 
standardization or uniformity as to suggest to the present writer that 
hat-tipping has ceased, or is in process of ceasing, to be a custom in our 
culture. As to veils and footgear, Allport says: 

Where veils are in fashion, to wear a veil is fashionable and to be without one 
is unfashionable. To wear shoes for ordinary street dress is approved: to go 
without shoes is disapproved. .... Considered from the “pure”’ science stand- 
point these dichotomies, however useful for practical purposes, are misrepre- 
sentations of fact..... Variations of veils are numerous, so also of footgear; 
and it might be difficult at times to tell whether the objects worn on the feet are 
shoes or not, or whether or not a veil is being worn.’ 


The writer of the present paper has some observational data to set 
forth which are suggestive in this connection, but she wishes to point out, 
first, how the statement of the norm with regard to veils and shoes may 
influence the nature of the curve. If the norm, for example, merely re- 
quires that the person wear a veil, then the ‘“‘accepted common purpose” 
is completely fulfilled by any gesture in the direction of wearing a veil, 
however small or insignificant it may be. The “proper” act is wearing a 
veil; the variations in the veil itself make no difference so far as fulfilling 
the requirements of the rule are concerned. The wearing of any sort of 
veil at all indicates the wearer’s obedience to the fashion’s “‘dictate” and 
represents conformity. Degrees of nonconformity cannot exist in such a 
case. On the other hand, if the norm states that veils of a certain length 
must be worn, then degrees of nonconformity are possible, and we may im- 
pose a telic continuum on the data. The “accepted common purpose”’ 


7 Ibid., p. 904. 
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now is, let us say, to cover the face. Anyone who does not conform to this 
purpose may do so to a small degree or to a larger degree. In the first in- 
stance we have a dichotomous situation; in the second, a gradient one. 

With respect to shoe-wearing a similar situation prevails. If the norm 
prescribes merely that shoes must be worn, then anything which may be 
called a shoe fulfils the requirements. If, on the other hand, the norm 
specifies that a certain proportion of the foot must be covered, then one 
might show degrees of nonconformity according as he met or failed to 
meet this requirement. 

During the summer of 1939 a series of observations were made in Mex- 
ico, not on the wearing of veils, but on an analogous trait, namely, the 
outer garment of women; observations on the footgear of men were also 
made (see Table 1).° In the case of women a total of 28 sets of observa- 
tions were made of samples ranging in size from 30 to 180 in localities 
ranging in character from rural villages to the heart of Mexico City. Lit- 
tle difficulty—that is, only as much as one expects to find in any qualita- 
tive classification—was found in classifying all outer garments into four 


8 The observations on the outer garments of women are summarized in Table 1. 
They were taken under as carefully controlled conditions as the circumstances permit- 
ted. The observer tallied every person who passed within a restricted area in front of 
her. It was noted that if any exceptions were allowed, that is, if any other persons than 
those within this circumscribed area were included, a selective bias inevitably slipped 
in. A larger proportion of unusual cases appeared when persons in a wider area were in- 
cluded than appeared in controlled samples immediately before and after. The classi- 
ficatory difficulties were of the following nature: how to classify a tailored fur cape, ob- 
viously a trait of the cosmopolitan culture, but nevertheless strictly speaking a draped 
garment; how to distinguish between a heavy mantilla and a light rebozo; how to classi- 
fy cases in which a mantilla was worn over a sleeved garment; what to do about Ameri- 
can tourists; what to do about repeaters, etc. Fortunately, these problems were rela- 
tively infrequent so that, if the observer’s judgment was wrong, it did not seriously in- 
validate the results. The time of day had something to do with whether or not the 
women wore outer garments; during the hot hours many of them wore none. In Oaxaca 
many of the women wore their rebozos as turbans, Turk-fashion during the middle of the 
day, and over their shoulders in the morning and evening. Sleeved garments could be 
the most expensive, including as they did costly Paris importations; but all types of gar- 
ments could be had within the same price range, so that a Mexican woman who needed 
an outer garment could get a sweater, a shawl, or a rebozo within the same price limits. 
No doubt other than purely conformity factors were involved in her choice. The versa- 
tility and adaptability of the rebozo to a wide variety of uses unquestionably enters into 
its selection. The rebozo is a very primitive garment in the sense that it serves a wide 
variety of functions in an unspecialized way rather than any one function in a special- 
ized way. Thus, in order to get specialized paraphernalia to take the rebozo’s place, the 
Mexican woman would have to have a coat, hat, umbrella, carrying bag, awning, per- 
ambulator, pillow, napkin, etc. The rebozo serves in all these capacities. 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS ON OUTER GARMENT 
OF WOMEN, MEXICO, 1939 
No PERCENTAGE 
| No. Outer Gar- 
To- o~ WITH | MENTS WHICH 
SAMPLE Date Time PLACE TAL | | Ovrer WrrE— 
No. — Gar- 
Gar- 
MENT 
Draped] Sleeved 
P.M. 
9/12/39 | 2:20- | Avenida Achiles 79} 15 | 64] 20 80 
2:40 Serdan 
P.M. 
8/24/39 | 12:25- | Calle Hidalgo, 102 | 33] 69] 28 72 
1:10 Alameda Park 
P.M. 
8/26/39 | 4:55- | Avenida Juarez, | 180 | 46] 134] 29 71 
6:00 Alameda Park 
P.M. 
Bole 8/26/39 | 11:55- | CircleinAlameda}| 96] 20] 76] 29 71 
12:25 Park 
P.M. 
ea 8/28/39 | 2:35- | Avenida Juarez, 46 4] 42] 31 69 
2:55 Alameda Park 
P.M. 
9/6/39 3:50- | Plaza Rio Janeiro} 130 | 49] 8&1 32 68 
4:45 
P.M. 
9/6/39 4:55- | Plaza Rio Janeiro} 72] 18] 54] 33 67 
5:10 
P.M. 
eee 8/28/39 | 6:o5— | Calle Allende 61 2] sol 37 63 
6:25 
A.M. 
REN ee 8/28/39 | 10:55- | West side, Ala- 31 71 24] 42 58 
11:15 meda Park 
A.M. 
ee 9/8/39 | 11:05- | Plaza del 23 de 49| 14] 35] 45 55 
11:30 Mayo 
P.M. 
9/1/39 7:55- | Zocalo (east side),} 30] 17] 13] 46 54 
8:25 Oaxaca 
A.M. 
9/9/39 | 11:30- | Avenida Repd- 113 | 37 | 76] 47 53 
11:40 blica de Brazil 
P.M. 
9/12/39 | 1:50- | Plaza Achiles 49 6| 47 53 
2:20 Serdén 
A.M. 
8/23/39 | 9:15- | Alameda Park 107 | 17] 90] 47 53 
9:30 
A.M. 
eee 8/23/39 | 10:15- | San Juan Market | 139 | 14] 125] 51 49 
10:30 
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No PERCENTAGE 
| No. Outer Gar- 
To- ry WITH | MENTS WHICH 
SAMPLE DaTE Time PLACE TAL ° Were— 
OUTER 
No. Gar- 
MENT 
— Draped| Sleeved 
P.M. 
9/3/39 6:45- | Southeastcorner, | 66 | 25 | 41 | 64 36 
6:55 Zocalo, Puebla 
P.M. 
9/3/39 | 12:40- | Zocalo, Puebla 72| 18| 67 33 
12:50 
A.M. 
8/23/39 | 11:15- | Lagunilla Market,| 125 | 28] 69 31 
11:30 Plaza Garibaldi 
A.M. 
9/3/39 7:45- | Hotel window, 45 5| 40] 70 30 
8:20 Puebla 
P.M. 
9/3/39 3:25- | Zocalo, Puebla 99 | 26] 73] 73 22 
4:00 
P.M. 
ee 8/24/39 | 4:50- | Juan José 04} 13] 81] 83 17 
5:15 Bac Square 
A.M. 
8/31/39 | 9:00- | Plaza, Tehuacan 39 9| 30] 90 10 
9:15 
A.M. 
9/1/39 9:15- | Northwestcorner,} 90] 15] 75] 96 4 
9:30 Alameda Park, 
Oaxaca 
A.M. 
9/3/39 | 10:10- | Park, Puebla 39 | 11 | 28] 96 4 
10:50 
A.M. 
8/22/39 | 9:00- | Market (three 126 | 21 | 97 3 
9:30; sides), Tepozo- 
10:00- talan 
10:45 
P.M. 
9/1/39 3:30- | Market, Mitla 55 1 | 54 | 100 ° 
4:00 
P.M. 
9/1/39 5:20- | Plaza, Tlacalulu 34 I | 33 | 100 ° 
5:30 
PM.. 
9/3/39 2:05- | Park neara mar-| 45 8 | 37 | 100 ° 
ket, Puebla 
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general kinds, namely, sleeved garments (coats, jackets, sweaters), man- 
tillas, shawls, and rebozos. The last three are draped garments. Does a 
conformity field exist here? There is a generally accepted though not 
necessarily explicitly stated rule that women should wear draped outer 
garments in certain of the localities or groups observed; in others the rule 
is that women shouid wear sleeved garments. At least half of the women 
in all the samples conform to one or the other of these rules. These are 
Allport’s criteria for the existence of a conformity field.® 

The next problem is this: Can a telic continuum be imposed upon 
these data? It is conceivable that some such line of reasoning as the fol- 
lowing might lead to a telic continuum: the accepted common purpose, 
whether or not the women themselves know it, is the preservation of 
modesty by covering up so far as possible the suggestive contours of the 
body. The traditional garment in which the Virgin Mary is painted and 
the habit of nuns bear out this interpretation. The accepted common pur- 
pose is, then, best carried out by a full shawl which completely conceals 
the outlines of the body. The steps on the continuum would then relate 
to the manner of wearing the outer garment and would have to leave room 
for degrees of modesty or seductiveness in the style of wearing it as well as 
for kinds of garment. 

However interesting such an analysis might be, it seems to the present 
writer farfetched; furthermore, it would blur rather than elucidate a very 
interesting cultural process now going on in Mexico, that is, the competi- 
tion of norms or styles in clothing, one representing the cosmopolitan cul- 
ture of the Western world—sleeved garments—and the other representing 
a local, Mexican culture—draped garments. The most meaningful anal- 
ysis of collective behavior in this case seems to be one in terms of com- 
peting norms, in terms of dichotomous rather than graded statements. 

Little difficulty was found in classifying the footgear of men into shoes 
and sandals. The sandals were of several kinds; some were built up and 
had heels, others were open and were kept on by thongs. Since the govern- 
ment was making a strong effort to see that its citizens had shoes—Na- 
tional Shoe Week was in progress during some of the observations—we 
may say definitely that a conformity field existed here. No doubt the ac- 
cepted common purpose was, partially at least, to stimulate the shoe in- 
dustry. Can we say that the wearing of homemade sandals fulfilled this 
purpose any better than wearing no footgear at all? Were degrees of non- 
conformity possible? The present writer thinks not. It is a dichotomous 


9“Rule and Custom... . ,” op. cit., p. g12. 
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situation; or, to be more accurate, a multi-type situation. Conformers 
wore shoes; wearing anything else constituted nonconformity as much as 
wearing nothing at all. Here again we have a set of competing norms or 
rules—shoes, sandals, bare feet. All are on an empirical continuum repre- 
senting proportion of foot covered or amount of protection and support 
offered; but all are on different telic continua. Again we see that it is al- 
most inherent in cases where competing norms exist that dichotomous 
conformity-nonconformity situations should arise. 

We may summarize the discussion so far as follows: In addition to the 
four factors specified by Allport as determining the shape of curves of 
conformity behavior, we must add a fifth, namely, the nature of the regu- 
lating norm. Norms which are stated in such a way as to preclude over- 
conformity will tend to give the typical J-curve except in cases where the 
norm is of extreme difficulty, when ‘skewed normal’’ curves may be ex- 
pected. Other types of norms permit degrees of both overconformity and 
nonconformity; “skewed normal” curves tend to result in such instances. 
On the other hand, there are certain kinds or classes of norms—usually 
arising in a competitive situation—which permit degrees neither of over- 
conformity nor of nonconformity but are of an all-or-none nature. Dichot- 
omous statements of conformity-nonconformity tend to fit such cases. 
The fact that we have an all-or-none situation does not, however, preclude 
measurement, as we shall attempt to indicate below. 

The above classification of societal norms, according to the general 
shape of the conformity curve which we might expect, was presented pri- 
marily to illustrate the v sy in which the nature of the norm affected the 
shape of the curve. But a classification of equal if not greater functional 
utility may be set up using the criterion of susceptibility to measurement 
of deviations from the norm. Still other criteria of classification are, of 
course, possible. One might, for example, classify norms according to the 
manner in which they were instituted. Some norms are created by law, 
fiat, order, ordinance, court ruling, etc. Certain norms were presumably 
instituted by Divinity for guiding human behavior. Others derive from 
custom or from convention. Others simply grow up as a collective adjust- 
ment to new inventions and are not imposed either by human or by divine 
will. Kant, it will be recalled, divided norms into two great classes—the 
unconditional or categorical imperatives and the conditional or technical 
imperatives. The first were absolute and referred to ethical behavior; the 
second were relative to the ends sought, and referred to the arts and sci- 
ences. We might classify norms according to whether they were “right” 
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or “wrong,” “good” or ‘“‘bad.’’*° The criterion used here—susceptibility to 


measurement of deviations—is not intended to preclude any other classi- 
fication of norms which social analysts might find useful for other pur- 
poses. 

The following classification is presented in a very tentative form. Im- 
provements will doubtless suggest themselves to many readers. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF NORMS OF COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
I. Norms stated in quantitative terms 
II. Norms of a nonquantitative nature 


A. Degrees of conformity-nonconformity possible and susceptible to meas- 
urement 


1. Simple beliefs, creeds, pledges, school achievement, etc. 
2. Complex norms 


B. Conformity-nonconformity not a matter of degree but an all-or-nothing 
matter 


1. Alternative of conformity-nonconformity occurs frec:iently 
a) Standardized behavior, ritual, etc. 
b) Nonstandardized behavior 


2. Alternative of conformity-nonconformity occurs infrequently 


I. Illustrations of the first great class of norms are numerous. They 
include train and bus schedules; rules for the payment of bills and taxes; 
speed and traffic laws; all norms referring to limits—maxima or minima— 
such as crop limitation laws, laws regulating wages and hours, child labor, 
etc.; budgets; labor contracts, trade agreements relating to price; legal 
procedure, etc. In these cases the norms are stated in quantitative terms 
so that deviations may be truly measured in standard, interchangeable 
units. This type of norm is particularly important in analyzing industrial 
and legal institutions. The function of the researcher and of the social 
engineer in such cases, though difficult, is not impossible. They must de- 
termine from the law or agreement what the norm is, and then they must 
measure the degree of conformity-nonconformity characteristic of this 
particular institution. 

II. Nonquantitative norms, although extremely important in collec- 

© Tt will be noted that no attempt is here made to evaluate the norms established for 
collective behavior in ethical terms. The existence and even the necessity for the ex- 
istence of norms is taken for granted. Since we no longer live by instinct, we must have 
prescribed solutions for many of our problems, or we would be completely crushed in at- 
tempting to solve them. The solution set up by a culture in the form of a prescribed 


norm may be a “wrong” one—as many of those of preliterate peoples seem to us—but at 


least it serves the purpose of stabilizing behavior and saving the organism from con- 
flict. 
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tive behavior, »~2 more subtle, and certainly deviations from such norms 
are more difficult to measure than in the case of quantitatively stated 
norms. With respect to norms of the type II-A, although the norm itself 
is not stated in quantitative form, it is possible by applying techniques set 
forth by Thurstone to reduce deviations from the norm to quantitative 
form. In these instances the continuum along which we measure conform- 
ity-nonconformity is a statistically created one, and the units are sigma 
units. Theoretically such a continuum is as valid for measuring purposes 
as a meter stick, although it is not necessarily the same in all cultures. 
Nevertheless, we may grant that we have true measurement here on the 
basis of equal and interchangeable units. This class of norms includes all 
those which have to do with prescribed beliefs and creeds and other pre- 
scribed forms of attitudinal behavior. The norm is stated in terms of the 
prescribed beliefs, the deviations in terms of modifications or reservations, 
and we “match” the person with the statement he accepts. The Thur- 
stone attitude scales illustrate how we measure deviations from norms of 
this type. Students of religious sects or denominations, political parties, 
schools of thought, lodges, fraternities, or any form of institution which 
prescribes the attitudes, behavior, or beliefs of its members will deal large- 
ly with this type of norm. 

A very important type of norm in our society is a complex of behavior 
patterns summarized under such rubrics as “good father,” “good mother,” 
“good son,” “good daughter,” “good citizen ” “‘good employer,” “good 
friend,” ‘“‘good egg,” ‘‘good sport,” ‘‘good neighbor,” ‘“‘good wife,” “‘good 
husband,” ‘‘statesman,” “‘Christian,” etc. (type II-A-2). Although, as in 
the case of norms of type II-A-1, these norms are not stated in quantita- 
tive terms, it is possible to reduce deviations from them to quantitative 
form by the application of statistical techniques. This class of norms is, 
essentially, merely a more complex form of type II-A-1." 

But not all qualitatively stated norms are of a type which permits de- 
grees of conformity-nonconformity. It sometimes happens, as we attempt- 
ed to show in the first part of this paper, that nonconformity is not a mat- 
ter of degree but a matter of all or none. In such cases is it possible to 
measure conformity-nonconformity? If so, how? 

If the occasion for a ‘‘choice’”’ between conformity and nonconformity 
occurs very frequently, we may establish a gradient for measurement pur- 


« For early crude attempts to measure deviations from norms of this type see Jessie 
Ravitch (Bernard), ‘‘Relative Rate of Change of Customs and Beliefs of Modern Jews,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XTX (1924), 171-76, and “An Instru- 
ment for the Measurement of Success in Marriage,” ibid., XX. VII (1933), 94-106. 
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poses in terms of the number of “‘choices”’ per unit of time. Thus we may 
ask people whether they take the regular walk—or the short cut—in the 
illustration presented above, “‘never, rarely, sometimes, usually, always,” 
defining each of these categories in terms of frequency per day or week if 
necessary, or in terms of percentage of all possible times, if that is prefer- 
able. 

Frequency per unit of time is not, however, strictly speaking an un- 
equivocal measuring device. If every single performance of the conform- 
ing act were identical with every other, we might consider “frequency of 
act per unit of time” or proportion of all choices which were conforming, 
about as good a measure as miles per hour or weight per cubic centimeter 
or other standardized measuring devices. Unfortunately, this is not al- 
ways the case. In situations where the prescribed behavior or the norm is 
fairly standardized—as in highly stereotyped institutions such as manners 
and etiquette or ritual—the frequency per unit of time is approximately 
accurate and the gradient may be a roughly valid one for measuring pur- 
poses. At any rate, we may connive with the investigator who considers 
every saying of grace or every attendance at Sunday school or every say- 
ing of “Thank you” or ‘Excuse me”’ as of approximately equal signifi- 
cance and who therefore uses frequency per unit of time as a measuring 
gradient. Thus norms of type II-B-1-a are susceptible in a rough way to 
measurement. 

However, an extremely important type of norm of the all-or-none con- 
formity pattern and of frequent occurrence regulates behavior which can- 
not be considered standardized or of an interchangeable nature. In the 
case of the moral norms referred to above no one can suppose that all the 
acts of the same name which are prescribed or prohibited are even approx- 
imately of equal significance or are interchangeable units. A new dimen- 
sion having to do with the relative seriousness with which the act is in- 
vested by the culture in which it occurs has been introduced. Stealing 
Pullman towels, for example, is not considered as equally significant with 
stealing $10,000. Killing in self-defense is not considered as reprehensible 
as manslaughter or murder. 

The school of jurisprudence which Bentham headed once attempted to 
grade criminal offenses—i.e., deviations from prescribed institutional (in 
this case legal) norms—in terms of utilitarian principles. Thurstone has 
suggested the gradation of crimes in terms of how seriously they are con- 
sidered by the culture in which they occur.” This latter-approach would 


™L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude (Chicago, 1929), 
PP. 94-95. 
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render possible the reduction of conformity-nonconformity in the field of 
moral behavior to true measurement units. Even, however, if theoretical 
units of conformity-nonconformity were possible in the field of moral 
norms, the difficulties in the way of applying them would be very great. 
It is doubtful if it is ever possible to secure complete or accurate measure- 
ments of deviant behavior so long as the standards are in the mores, re- 
gardless of the theoretical perfection of our techniques. Nonconformity to 
the mores produces shame or guilt and thus tends to be denied or hidden. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these practical difficulties, we may grant that 
deviations from norms of type II-B-1-a are technically measureable. 

We come, finally, to a type of norm (II-B-2) presented in qualitative 
form, to which conformity is an all-or-none matter, but one for which the 
choice of conformity or nonconformity comes relatively seldom. In cases 
of type II-B-1 the choice of conformity or nonconformity occurred suffi- 
ciently often so that it was possible to count enough cases of both kinds of 
behavior to constitute an adequate sample of conformity or nonconform- 
ity behavior for each person and to plot these along a pseudo- or statistical 
continuum. But not all prescribed or institutional behavior occurs in reg- 
ularly recurrent or even frequent intervals. Sometimes the choice of con- 
formity or nonconformity, once made, determines behavior over a fairly 
long period of time. This is likely to be the case when the choice involves 
such things as clothes, houses, automobiles, or other fixed or durable 
goods. If we choose A instead of B, our behavior is determined for the 
duration of the life of A or B. 

If the experimenter or observer feels that he must reduce data of this 
kind to regular curves, sigmas, means, etc., the present writer suggests 
that ordinary probability theory be applied. In any set of observations 
let p represent the proportion conforming and g represent the proportion 
not conforming; then apply the conventional formulas for this type of 
problem. When the conformists and the nonconformists are evenly di- 
vided, we will get a normal probability curve, and we conclude that a con- 
formity field does not exist. But as p increases and g diminishes, we ap- 
proach a J-curve, comparable to those secured in situations where telic 
continua are feasible. The use of probability formulas in situations of this 
type is not wholly lacking in logic. Usually, but not necessarily always, 
something will be done. Affluent families will own private transportation; 
persons will get from A to C; in certain weather conditions women will 
wear outer garments. This fact may be represented by unity. But not 
everyone will do the same thing, since a choice is open.'’ The proportion 


3 These cultural patterns which permit of choice are denominated “alternatives” 
by Ralph Linton in The Study of Man (New York, 1936), chap. xvi. 
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in any particular set of observations that observe rule or norm A may be 
represented by the probability symbol p. All the remaining cases, regard- 
less of which of several norms they choose to conform to, are representa- 
tives of non-p, or g. The present writer does not wish to urge this far from 


universal analogy too insistently, but merely to suggest its possibilities for 
measurement purposes." 


The purpose of the present paper, stimulated by the failure of Allport 
and his students to give adequate recognition to the sociological aspects of 
normative behavior, is to suggest a classification of societal norms which 
can function in efforts to measure collective behavior. The classification 
here presented is not intended to supersede any other classification but 
merely to serve as a point of departure for sociometric analyses. 


™4 Tilustrating this approach by data in Table 1, we find at least six universes prob- 
ably represented. In the first (sample 1) at least four-fifths of the women conform to the 
cosmopolitan fashion or norm of sleeved garments; in the second (samples 2-8) between 
two-thirds and three-fourths conform to this norm; in the third (samples 9-15), only 
about half; in the fourth (samples 16-19), around a third; in the fifth (samples 20-21) 
about a fifth; and in the sixth (samples 22-28), a tenth or less. Inasmuch as the data 
here presented are illustrative rather than inherently significant, no attempt was made 
to apply chi-square tests to determine the actual limits of these separate universes. 
They were chosen purely by inspection. It is interesting to note, however, that p is 
largest in the cosmopolitan areas of Mexico City and that it is progressively smaller in 
the provincial cities and in the market areas of the capital, while in the smallest towns 
it is reduced to zero. The competition of the two norms—the cosmopolitan sleeved 
garment and the local draped garment—is overwhelmingly in favor of the latter in the 
out-of-the-way small towns; but it is equally in favor of the former in the more modern 
parts of the capital city. These data could be reduced to frequency distributions by the 
proper expansion of the respective binominals (p + q). 
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THE USE OF THE CULTURE-AREA CONCEPT 
IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


GEORGE W. HILL 


ABSTRACT 

The culture-area concept has some limitations which have been overlooked by recent 
sociologists in employing the methodology which has been built around this concept. 
The chief limitation that is inherent in the concept is the one of spatial contiguity. The 
present article attempts to show a way in which the culture-type concept of the anthro- 
pologist can be combined with the culture-area concept and together be of more value 
in sociological research problems. 

Whether one speaks of regions, subregions, sections, or culture areas, 
the same fundamental ideas underlie each. The sociologist places his em- 
phasis upon people and culture; the land economist upon soil types and 
the relation of the land to the economic support it can afford; the ad- 
ministrator upon a program that can be administered effectively within 
given areas. All of them have at least one thing in common: all recognize 
a given area or region as being a homogeneous unit in respect to one or 
more characteristics. The delineation of type-of-farming areas represents 
an application of the regional technique, as do the natural areas of the 
human ecologist and the culture areas of the ethnologist. 

Currently, we at the University of Wisconsin are engaged in a study of 
the nationality groups that make up the heterogeneous culture of our rural 
areas. Our primary interest is to classify areas of social behavior rather 
than material traits. The culture-area technique did not quite meet our 
needs, and so we cast about for a substitute or supplement. We have 
finally evolved a method which we label the culture-type classification. 
What this concept means, how it adds to the effectiveness of the culture- 
area classification, and makes the latter, in our opinion, a legitimate 
sociological tool is the subject of this paper. First, however, we wish to 
review the rise of the culture-area system and to discuss its assumptions 
and the shortcomings we see in it for our purposes. 


A technique of classification is the cornerstone of scientific research. 
Prior to the development of such a system, a discipline remains specula- 
tive and has little objectivity. Following the evolutionary system, the cul- 
ture area provided the much-needed classification in anthropology. Clark 
Wissler has been outstanding in its development. Others, principally 
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American ethnologists and anthropologists, followed him because it was 
thought that the American Indian cultures especially were diffused on an 
area basis. The technique was first used to classify museum specimens, 
and, as such, it was highly successful. In these first stages it provided a 
geographic setting for material artifacts. In delineating their culture areas 
the American anthropologists posited the relationship between the spatial 
extent and temporal duration of traits. It is a matter of record now that 
this relationship is not as unilinear as it was originally conceived to be. 

The culture-area concept is currently receiving considerable criticism 
at the hands of the anthropologists, which signifies that they have not yet 
arrived at a satisfactory classificatory system. Carter A. Woods lays his 
finger upon the main objection to the concept when he says that the non- 
material aspects of culture are not necessarily uniformly associated with 
the material. He charges Wissler with responsibility for this misuse of the 
culture-area device, pointing out: 

. ... Whereas Wissler, in his original paper on culture areas, was concerned 
only with material culture areas, later he so gratuitously expanded the culture 


content of his areas as to give the impression that culture areas were regions with 
relative uniformity of total culture.’ 


In addition to this criticism, anthropologists are making light of so- 
ciologists for accepting the concept as though it offered unlimited possi- 
bilities. Ruth Benedict is especially severe in her condemnation of the 
sociologists for having adopted the concept with so little understanding of 
its true meaning: 

The effort to apply the anthropological culture area in modern sociology can 
only be fruitful to a very limited degree, because different ways of living today 
are not primarily a matter of spatial distribution. There is a tendency among 
sociologists to waste time over the “culture area concept.” There is properly no 
such “concept.” When traits group themselves geographically, they must be 


handled geographically. When they do not, it is idle to make a principle out of 
what is at best a loose empirical category.” 


To accept a few traits or trait complexes as sufficient criteria of total 
cultures has been, then, the error of recent anthropology. 

It is with some misgiving, therefore, that we view both rural and gen- 
eral sociologists categorizing a few material traits and, upon their presence 

* Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936), 
Pp. 383. 


2“*A4 Critical Examination of the Culture Area Concept,’’ American Anthropologist, 
XXXVI, 518 ff. 


3 Patterns of Culture (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co.; Cambridge, 
Mass.: Riverside Press, 1934), p. 230. 
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or absence, suggesting variations in the total culture. From this angle we 
doubt some of the sociological usefulness of the “standard of living areas” 
now being constructed by sociologists on the presence or absence of a few 
traits. For example, it so happens that electricity in farm homes, one of 
the traits often used, is a direct function of population density. Running 
water, radios, and other improvements are, as a rule, in turn dependent 
upon power. The possession of any of these improvements, in itself, has 
little meaning to the sociologist unless he can understand their relation- 
ship to human values and attitudes and their corresponding effect upon 
social relations. Along Highway No. 27, from Augusta to Ladysmith 
(Wis.), one may observe the patrons of the new Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration line that serves that territory. One notes the regularity with 
which the meanest-looking houses along the highway are connected with 
the power line and the frequency with which the better-looking farms fail 
to avail themselves of the service. On the basis of this trait complex, what 
statement can the sociologist make regarding the standards of living of the 
two groups of farmers? 

Looking at the matter from the statistical approach, we again find our- 
selves in difficulty if we use the culture-area method in a study of social 
relations. In our attempt to delineate homogeneous subareas of contigu- 
ous townships, we discovered that it was not possible, even with so broad 
an interval as the quartile, to establish areas in respect to any available 
cultural factor, which were at once homogeneous, contiguous, and mutual- 
ly exclusive. 

It might be well to point out in passing that we are employing the town- 
ship as the unit of observation; we tested the validity of using the counties 
of the state and found that there was more variance from township to 
township within counties than there was between counties. The selection 
of a local unit, of course, is a function of purpose. The county may be 
perfectly acceptable from the standpoint of the research man at Washing- 
ton who must look at the nation as a whole, and it may be acceptable as a 
functional unit in an administrative program; whereas, from the stand- 
point of statistical research within a state, the township is found more ac- 
ceptable. The ideal situation, of course, would be to ignore all political 
boundaries, for even the smallest are arbitrary and do not necessarily 
encompass sociological groups. 

Since we are primarily interested in sampling the state of various 
sociological phenomena, we have to meet the basic conditions of represent- 
ative sampling in establishing our classificatory system. In order to as- 
sure this representativeness, it is homogeneity that is important in strati- 
fied sampling rather than spatial contiguity. From a theoretical point of 
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view, the only advantage that can result from employing stratified rather 
than random sampling is that all strata are known to be represented. This 
results from the classification of heterogeneity into strata of homogeneity. 

By way of illustration of the difficulties involved in setting up a system 
of homogeneous strata which are also contiguous when mapped, let us 
take, for example, the fertility‘ ratio by counties. If we use three intervals, 
we find the seventy-one Wisconsin counties stratified into a series of strata 
with very little contiguity. If each contiguous group of counties that falls 
within a stratum be considered an area, we find eleven doubtful areas 
some consisting of but a single county. If it be insisted that all units of the 
stratum be contiguous before the culture-area concept can be applied, 
then it is obvious that the concept cannot apply in this instance. 

It will have been observed that we have developed our criticism in 
terms of a single variable, but most of the sociologists who have recently 
attempted to delineate cultural areas have employed multiple rather than 
single-factor approaches. We followed this lead also but found that it, too, 
fell down when sampling was involved. The main difficulty was the fact 
that whenever we were able to set up an index or a combination of factors 
so as to yield contiguous areas, we destroyed the precise information we 
felt was essential in a sampling study within an area as small as a state. 
In producing contiguity, in other words, we covered up heterogeneity. 

For our purpose culture refers to the mass of behavior handed to us 
from the past by means of which we are able to manage nature and our- 
selves. The forward movement in cultural anthropology is aptly stated by 
Dr. Benedict: 

If we are interested in cultural processes, the only way in which we can know 
the significance of the selected detail of behavior is against the background of 
the motives and emotions and values that are institutionalized in that culture. 
The first essential, so it seems today, is to study the living culture, to know its 
habits of thought and the functions of its institutions, and such knowledge can- 
not come out of postmortem dissections and reconstructions.s 


Configurations of culture, with which the anthropologist is concerned, 
include the teleological aspects of behavior, which is further than we wish 
to go. We are interested in the social processes or relations between indi- 
viduals. Our locus of study is the culture type. We thus modify the geo- 
graphic factor involved in the culture area with an emphasis upon the 
genetic factor in the culture type.‘ 

The importance of culture types in shaping behavior, social and other- 


4 The fertility ratio in this case is the number of children under five per 1,000 women, 
twenty to forty-four years of age, in the rural farm population as of 1930. 


5 Op. cit., pp. 49-50. 6 Linton, op. cit., p. 392. 
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wise, in rural Wisconsin has been brought to our attention by workers in 
several fields. Farm-investment people have told us that one farm had a 
higher per acre loan value than another, even though the two were located 
side by side and apparently alike in every respect; crop people were 
stumped in giving an answer to the variability of crop cultivation in simi- 
lar soil-type areas; economists found difficulty in explaining the extreme 
variation in tenancy patterns in single localities; and sociologists and wel- 
fare workers were perplexed with their dissimilar case-load distributions 
from town to town within counties. In all these fields differences in culture 
types help to explain the divergences in what appeared to be culture areas. 

The culture-area concept serves its purpose in a homogeneous society 
where the majority of the adult members share a few universal traits. The 
concept must be used with caution, however, in our complex society, 
albeit, there may be limited areas, such as the lower Appalachian high- 
lands and the Old South, to mention only two areas, where comparative 
homogeneity may be found. The culture type does not rule out the ob- 
served fact that many culture types show a fairly continuous distribution 
and are functionally related to particular environments.’ In culture areas 
the emphasis is upon contiguity; in the culture type the main emphasis 
must be upon likeness of social behavior. If contiguity happens to exist, it 
is well, but it is not to be expected. We may find similar social-behavior 
patterns in villages and neighborhoods scattered over a given area, with 
other communities and neighborhoods interspersed over the same area 
exhibiting entirely different patterns. 

In our work, as well as in the related fields just enumerated, we ob- 
served how patterns of behavior—sociological and economic—differed 
from locality to locality, or within localities, as the dominating nationali- 
ties changed. Here then was a tangible bit of evidence of culture—not 
that nationality explains the whole complex configuration of culture, and 
certainly not that the two concepts can be taken as synonymous. Differ- 
ing nationalities, however, develop certain social values and attitudes 
peculiarly their own. These values and attitudes tend to crystalize into 
social heritages and, as such, condition the behavior of nationality groups 
in their new cultural settings. Hence, to the soils map and to the type-of- 
farming map, we are going to add one more—a nationality map of the 
people, our culture types.® 


Ibid. 

§ We wish, specifically, to avoid calling these ‘social types.” Our culture types have 
genetic content, but we do not wish them to be considered as encompassing a static 
pattern. They change with time, and it is not possible to arrive at a totality of culture 
by the mere addition of their number. Society is something more than a summation 
of types. Each of our types can be objectively verified. 
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The contemporary data of the United States Census were of little value 
for our purpose. All its published data regarding nationality were on the 
county level. The cost of a tabulation of the 1930 census schedules on a 
township basis was prohibitive. Furthermore, the federal census was pri- 
marily interested in the foreign born rather than the native born of foreign 
parentage when making its tabulations for nationality stock. With only 
13.1 per cent of the state’s population foreign born in 1930, a tabulation of 
this group would not have been of much help in our work. Fortunately, 
the original schedules from a state census of population of 1905 were avail- 
able. We proceeded to tabulate the information we wanted from these 
schedules—a rather large order, since there were some 400,000 schedules, 
representing a population of approximately 2,000,000. We now have 
available, township by township, the geographic location of all our nu- 
merous nationality stocks, together with other pertinent socioeconomic 
data, as of 1905.° 

In charting our data we found that some of the types were distributed 
over considerable areas. All the types, however, had a variety of locality 
concentrations. By employing a measure of dominance, core townships of 
heavy (80 per cent) concentration of given nationality stocks were dis- 
covered. By the use of a system of gradients, multiple-culture-type areas 
were also isolated, as were those where no single nationality was domi- 
nant—interstitial, we have called them. 

At this point in the general study several questions presented them- 
selves. First was the question of persistence. Is the current background 
the same as it was in 1905? For example, are the descendants of the Ger- 
mans still dominant in their core townships? Also, how have cultural val- 
ues changed in the space of the last generation? To some extent we have 
been able to answer this question by means of rather impressionistic field 
work. Outside of the northern cutover counties, a great deal of persistence 
does appear to exist. There is also a high degree of relationship between 
social isolation and culture fixation. Some groups, notably the Polish and 
Bohemian, have spread over much more territory in the passing genera- 
tion. 

The further question of the influence that ethnic values and attitudes 
have upon contemporary behavior is one that can be answered only by 
firsthand studies of the people of the state. One study under way is con- 


* These data have been tabulated under an Experiment Station project at the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture in co-operation with the Works Progress Administra- 
tion; the project is sponsored jointly by the Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociol- 
ogy departments, under the direction of Professor George S. Wehrwein and the writer. 
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cerned with community life in its broad interactional phases. Communi- 
ties will be selected on the basis of their culture types, and attempts will be 
made to get into the values and ideals motivating distinctive social-be- 
havior patterns. We have in progress a study of the rural church in Wis- 
consin to evaluate the relative importance of both nationality and re- 
ligion as culture types in determining social relationships. Recognizing 
that differences in social and mental mobility have had corresponding ef- 
fects upon the general process of acculturation, our task will be to hold 
constant the factors of nationality, period of settlement, and urban- 
industrial proximity, to see whether on certain basic indices of social 
behavior and on the standards and values which lie behind the differences 
there is more or less difference between Roman Catholics of two differing 
nationalities than among Catholics, Lutherans, and Evangelicals of the 
same nationality. To accomplish this purpose, six rural areas, each domi- 
nated by a distinctive culture type, will be intensively studied. The five 
culture types are the Germans, Polish, Norwegian, native American, and 
the heterogeneous inhabitants of an interstitial area. 

Social welfare, including some aspects of delinquency, will likewise be 
studied from this culture-type point of view. In studying the widespread 
welfare problems in northern Wisconsin’s cutover area, we found that two- 
thirds of the population of the county being studied are of native stock, 
having their roots in several generations of existence in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and southern Wisconsin.'® These native born make up the relief 
rolls—three-fourths of the relief families have native-born heads; con- 
versely, three-fourths of those who have never received relief in any form 
are foreign born. The values and attitudes making for self-sufficiency are 
to be found in the mores of the various culture types making up the 
county. The entire county lies in the problem area of the land economist. 
Most of the soil has been designated as poor or submarginal, or, at best, 
only fair for agricultural use. Yet, granting identical physiographic fac- 
tors, different culture types have adjusted in remarkably differing degrees 
to the environment. 

In a Polish group in the southern part of the county it was found that 
three organizations hold the group together: the Roman Catholic and 
Polish National churches and a Polish Farmers’ Club. The Roman Cath- 
olic church is fast losing out to the National church. The locus of group 
mores and values seems to be the Pglish Farmers’ Club. The club is truly 


1° George W. Hill and Ronald A. Smith, Man in the “Cut-Over’’: A Study of Family- 
Farm Resources in Northern Wisconsin (University of Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Research Bull. 139 [Madison, 1941]). 
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a mutual-aid organization, organized solely for the purpose of helping its 
members in times of emergency and need and to provide a center for social 
activities. Although one out of every two families in the county as a whole 
is on relief, not a single member of the club has ever applied for public 
assistance, to say nothing of having accepted it. Some of the Poles in the 
community are on relief. They are referred to as the “‘smart” ones who 
have violated group mores by asking for and receiving outside assistance. 
They have estranged themselves from the group, and if the residential 
restrictions to relief were removed, they would better their lot by moving 
elsewhere in the county. 

Finally, in order to show how we can make use of our culture-type 
classification in a sampling study of the state as a whole, with families as 
the unit of sampling, we will briefly present the technique of an additional 
proposed study in social patterns of living among farm families. The sam- 
ple consists of one thousand farm families, so drawn that meaningful com- 
parisons can be made and conclusions drawn regarding the statistical sig- 
nificance of differentials in culture within the strata delineated by the 
major culture-type classification. 

Our general approach makes it essential to hold constant certain factors 
which comprise alternate systems of culture-type classification, and here 
we have had recourse to the experimental layouts of the agriculturists." 
First we selected a number of townships which were dominated in 1905 by 
a specific nationality, taking care to include at least one township from the 
core of every contiguous locality. This was done on the theory that in the 
extremes we find a clear manifestation of behavior patterns and standards 
likely to be covered in a less dominant locality. We matched these town- 
ships according to type of farming, value of farm in 1930, and urban prox- 
imity, with other townships which varied in nationality background. 
Within townships families will be sampled at random from prepared lists 
of farm operators living in each of the townships in 1938. In further 
studies within this culture-type classification the townships might remain 
the same and new random samples of families selected. In choosing the 
particular controls we did, we had no a priori knowledge of their positive 
relationship with the variables to be studied. If they should happen to be 
correlated, then we are insuring against missing important strata. 

The Department of Rural Sociology, Wisconsin Agricultural College, 
had made a previous attempt to study standards of living and social rela- 
tionships among farm families in the state, sampling by type-of-farming 


" H. C. Tippett, Methods of Statistics (rev. ed.; London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 
1938). 
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areas. In this study, which reputedly was state-wide, more variance was 
found within type-of-farming areas than between them, and the conclu- 
sions had no bearing for the state as a whole, as had been desired. Ob- 
viously significant culture types were overlooked in drawing the sample. 
The social patterns were not functionally related to the factors making for 
different farm-type areas. Our present approach is designed to give pro- 
portional weight to the different components of our culture type and thus 
give us a representative sample of the entire state. A sample of 1,000 
families out of a universe containing 200,000 is not large. Since we do not 
have the resources to get a more adequate sample in numbers, we must be 
more concerned with its representativeness. 

By way of summary and conclusion, we have tried to develop a tech- 
nique for sharpening the culture-area approach. In our suggestion of the 
culture type, we called attention to the need for recognizing sociological 
diversity in rather homogeneous physiographic and economic areas. The 
culture type lends itself to statistical manipulation in stratified sampling, 
and it guards against the danger of constructing artificial homogeneity 
when this factor does not prevail. On this latter point we think we are in 
pretty close agreement with those of the regionalists whose emphasis is 
upon cores of cultures, or sociological subregions,” rather than area con- 
tiguity, which others advocate. We believe that a recognition of these 
variances and a method of studying them will be of benefit to the adminis- 
trator of education, social welfare, or credit, who has been assigned an area 
which is designated as such because of the political necessity of following 
state or county lines. In fact, we believe that a knowledge of these vari- 
ances is of more importance than the extensive manipulation of traits a 
posteriori to rationalize the extent of the region. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
12 C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, ‘“‘A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-areas 


with Application to Ohio” (Ohio State University and Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bull. 106, January, 1938). (Mimeographed.) 


[Since this article went to press, the author advises that he has available for dis- 
tribution a limited number of full-color maps, size about 15”18", showing all the 
principal culture types in Wisconsin. He will be glad to send a copy of the map to any- 
one on request and on payment of thirty-five cents to cover costs of mailing.—Eprror.] 
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ALTERNATIVE HYPOTHESES FOR THE EXPLA- 
NATION OF SOME OF FARIS’ AND 
DUNHAM’S RESULTS 


MARY BESS OWEN 4 


ABSTRACT 

The interpretations Faris and Dunham have advanced for their data on the ecologi- 
cal distribution of mental disorders are based on the assumption that hospitalized cases 
are a representative sample of all cases. A study of 275 cases of mental disorder shows 
that the various types of psychosis are differentially apparent in different kinds of 
areas. The factors which make for the selection of cases for mental hospitals are not the 4 
same in all local areas of a city. 

This paper raises certain objections to the hypotheses suggested by 
Faris and Dunham‘ to explain the variations in the ecological distribution 
of mental disorders and suggests an alternative hypothesis. 

Faris and Dunham found that manic-depressive psychoses were scat- j 
tered over the city at random and present the hypothesis that social fac- ’ 
tors either are unimportant in the genesis of this psychosis or else that the . 
social factors which are important are relatively uniform in all parts of a 
city. They also found that schizophrenia was concentrated in the central 
area and decreased toward the periphery. The various types of schizo- 
phrenia showed differences in rates of distribution. The paranoids were 
most heavily concentrated in the rooming-house areas; their rates toward 
the periphery of the city were successively lower. Although the trend was 
less marked, the hebephrenics were distributed like the paranoids. The 
catatonic rates, however, differed strikingly from the other two. For cata- 
tonics the central hobo district had the lowest rates, and the gradations 
of the Negro area reversed the paranoid and hebephrenic rates. The para- 
noid rates correlated highly with mobility; the hebephrenic correlation : 
) was somewhat lower; and the catatonic correlation was low and negative. : 
) The hypothesis that extended isolation of the person produces the abnor- 

. mal traits of behavior and mentality is suggested to account for the pat- 
tern of the total distribution of schizophrenia. 

In any study in which the number of cases from different situati«iu3 is 
the basis on which conclusions are drawn, all possibility of the differential 
selectivity of cases must be considered with extreme care. In criticism of 

* Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). All page references are to this book. 
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Faris’ and Dunham’s hypotheses it may be pointed out that, although 
they assume for their explanations that the data represent all the cases 
in the local areas, actually these cases are only the ones which have been 
discovered. The assumption that there are no differentials operating to 
select certain types of cases from some local communities within a city 
and very different types of cases from others may be shown to be egre- 
gious. 

For the most part, the first diagnosis of a person as insane comes from 
some associate of that person who refers him to a physician or to the 
police and obtains an insanity hearing in the courts. The first selection 
of cases for mental hospitals is therefore made on the basis of gross be- 
havioral differences between the patient and his family or community 
patterns of behavior. The patient must have violated the standards of 
proper conduct of the group represented by the person who attempts to 
have him committed. It is unthinkable that there could be sufficient 
L.omogeneity with respect to what is considered improper or crazy behav- 
ior for the same sorts of people to be selected equally from all the local 
communities of a city. A kind of behavior which would be indefinitely 
tolerated in an area of social isolation could well be thought insane in an 
area of family dwelling and neighborhood participation. Other behaviors 
tolerated within a family or other primary group would be extremely an- 
noying in an area of strangers. These gross behavioral characteristics for 
which the patient is first selected also play an important role in deter- 
mining the diagnosis he will receive from the psychiatrists who eventually 
examine him. If the patient is seclusive, apathetic, untidy, and mute, he 
will probably receive the diagnosis of catatonic schizophrenia. The cata- 
tonic could easily be ignored if he lived alone in a rooming-house, but such 
behavior would certainly be recognized as queer if he lived in a family 
or other closely knit primary group. Here it is significant that Faris and 
Dunham found the highest rates of commitment for catatonics in areas 
of family dwelling and in areas in which the individuals whether or not 
psychotic were likely to be particularly conspicuous. ‘“The rates for Ne- 
gro, foreign-born, and native-born are all significantly higher in areas not 
primarily populated by their own members... .” (p. 177). 

On the other hand, the suspicious, quarrelsome patient receiving the 
diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia may escape being institutionalized if 
sheltered, humored, and apologized for by members of his family; whereas 
if he accuses and disturbs strangers who make no friendly allowance for his 
odd and perhaps persecutory ideas, he is a nuisance and must be removed 
from the community. 
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Cases which are diagnosed as hebephrenic present a behavioral picture 
of bizarre, silly, manneristic, and untidy conduct. While not often as an- 
noying as the paranoids, hebephrenics may shout at people, call them ob- 
scene names, remove clothing, sing and yell on the streets, and otherwise 
conduct themselves in such a manner as to become intolerable in either a 
primary or secondary group. 

The loud, explosive, elated behavior which is characteristic of the 
manic is apparent in practically any social context. The manic will seek 
an audience before which to display himself, and such behavior can hardly 
be concealed in areas of either primary or secondary contact. The depres- 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CASES EXHIBITING 
BEHAVIOR INTERPRETED AS BEING AP- 
PARENT TO SECONDARY GROUPS 


Number Percentage 
‘ Total Apparent to | Apparent to 
Type of Paychosis Number Secondary Secondary 
Contacts Contacts 
Schizophrenia: 
Hebephrenic....... 51 31 61 
eee 57 47 83 
68 28 41 
Manic depressive: 
50 43 86 
Depressive........ 49 20 41 
275 


sive may be as vocal in his wailing and self-degradation as is the manic 
in his elation. Also in the depressive group are by far the largest per- 
centage of the attempted suicides of psychotic persons. These suicide at- 
tempts bring the case to the attention of a physician regardless of their 
urban distribution. 

In an effort to provide some check on these speculations, the case rec- 
ords of a random selection of 275 patients at the Logansport (Ind.) State 
Hospital were examined. When sufficient data were given by the physi- 
cians who signed the commitment papers, a judgment was made in each 
case as to whether the patient’s behavior was such as to have brought 
him to the attention of strangers. After this judgment had been made and 
recorded the diagnosis was examined. The possibility of the observer’s 
bias was thus held to a minimum. 
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There are several possible criticisms of the technique used in obtaining 
these results. There was no single objective criterion for the act of judg- 
ment as to whether or not the conduct was apparent to strangers. The 
descriptions on commitment papers are brief and at best give only a sec- 
ond-hand knowledge of the actual behavior. The numbers in the sample 
are relatively small, and the patients come largely from small towns and 
rural areas rather than from cities. However, these data are presented 
only as evidence that the generally accepted principles of classification 
of mental disorder include factors which are not independent of those 
which make for differential visibility and selectivity in different urban 
areas. 

The evidence and reasoning presented here are thought to make dubi- 
ous Faris’ and Dunham’s interpretations of the relation between mental 
disorders and ecological processes. It must be understood in interpreting 
Faris’ and Dunham’s results that the actual incidence of certain behav- 
iors may be quite different from the recognized incidence of such behav- 
iors. Mental disorders from the social psychological point of view are 
queer or apparently idiosyncratic behaviors. The acquisition of these be- 
haviors must be explained within the same scheme of thought as the ac- 
quisition of other behaviors and not in terms ofa lack of acquisition such 
as is implied in the isolation hypothesis. 


Logansport State Hospital 


COMMENTS 


The assumption that the hospitalized cases represent the entire incidence of 
mental disorder is, of course, not sound. Our use of rates implied only that there 
would probably be a general pattern revealed in spite of various statistical dis- 
tortions. A number of types of distortion have been suggested, some of which 
would possibly be sufficient to destroy the pattern completely. The addition of 
all of those suggested would produce a spectacular reverse pattern. These many 
suggested bases of error were examined and discussed in the volume and in sup- 
plementary articles. It was not the intention to dismiss them, but since we had 
no means of measuring them we could not make the proper adjustment of rates. 
Miss Owen’s ingenious suggestion is a step toward making possible an adjust- 
ment for the error she considers. It would be advisable to base the calculations 
on Chicago cases of the period in which the rates were computed, since policies 
of commitment probably vary to a significant extent. Before we know how much 
to adjust the rates in each area we must also have not only the ratios she pre- 
sents but also some measure of the relative amounts of primary and secondary 
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contacts in each area. This is such a laborious and difficult matter that it might 
be easier to achieve the aim more directly by some complete surveys of sample 
areas to locate nonhospitalized persons with mental disorders. 

Miss Owen’s percentages suggest that the contrasts in high- and low-rate 
areas may be somewhat reduced, but they do not seem nearly sufficient to oblit- 
erate the pattern found in Chicago, although added to other sources of error it 
is possible that they might destroy the pattern. Perhaps it would be well to 
recommend that some such survey as mentioned above, or a study equally de- 
cisive, be attempted before much further effort is spent on computing rates. 

It is undoubtedly our fault that the role of isolation was not made clear. The 
isolation was not intended as an explanation for any other symptom than the 
seclusiveness of the schizophrenic. Tentative suggestions for an explanation of 
some other symptoms are put forward in other of our writings. The case for 
isolation was not meant to rest on the pattern of rates in the city but on a con- 
vergence of evidence of several kinds. 


RoBeErt E. L. Faris 
Bryn Mawr College 


I find myself in substantial agreement with Faris’ statement. Confining 
myself solely to the reasoning, implications, and facts of Miss Owen’s criticism 
of our work, however, I would raise the following specific objections. (1) Miss 
Owen’s reasoning that the behavior characteristics of the catatonic would be 
undetected in an area of secondary contacts may be sound, but I have some 
difficulty in recognizing the reverse, namely, that in an area of primary contacts 
the “suspicious” and “quarrelsome” paranoid would be “humored” and “apolo- 
gized”’ for by the family members while the “seclusive,” “apathetic,” and “un- 
tidy” catatonic is, by inference, likely to be committed. One might rather infer 
that the paranoid would place a greater strain upon the family and hence would 
be more likely to be committed than the catatonic. (2) Miss Owen states that 
the behavior forms of the hebephrenic would be intolerable in both primary and 
secondary groups. If true, this would tend to substantiate the pattern as found. 
(3) A map of the distribution of catatonically diagnosed patients (p. 168), aged 
thirty to forty-four years, shows that some of the highest rates are in some 
areas characterized by secondary contacts. Does this fact mean that the older 
catatonics are recognized in such areas while the younger ones are not? 

Miss Owen’s astute criticism, if it can be definitely substantiated, might 
serve to obliterate the differential areal distribution between the catatonic and 
the paranoid types but would probably not seriously affect the character of the 
general schizophrenic distribution pattern. 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 
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SOCIOLOGY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


DINKO TOMASIG 


ABSTRACT 


The sociology of Yugosiavia is divided according to the ethnic groupings in that 
country: Serbian, Cre ian, and Slovenian. Each form is characterized by strong 
ethnocentrism and a close union with political activities. Jovan Cvijié, the outstand- 
ing theorist of Serbian expansionism, attempts to establish the superiority of the Dinaric 
race and the necessity of transforming other Yugoslav types into subordinate groups 
under the leadership of Serbia. These ideas are further developed by Stanojevié, 
Popovié, and Jovanovié. Earlier, Markovié criticized imperialist Serbia and expounded 
a theory of a “peasant revolution.” Radié, leader of Croatian sociology, shows the need 
of a new, all-human civilization. Sufflay stresses the racial, cultural, and mental differ- 
ences between Serbs and Croatians and is impressed by their irreconcilability. One 
group of his followers argues for the German origin of Croatians, and the other empha- 
sizes their Roman Catholicism. In Slovenia we find a Catholic counterliberalist 
movement directed against an encroaching liberalism and pan-Germanism. Mahnié, 
Krek, and USeni¢nik are its leading exponents. Sociology should be based on the 
encyclic Rerum novarum and on Thomist philosophy. On its practical side, especially 
in the work of Gosar, it advocates a reform away from liberalism and socialism toward 
Christian solidarity and ecclesiastical authority. 


I, SOCIOLOGY IN SERBIA 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire began, Austria penetrated into Serbia but later 
retreated, and Serbia became the border territory between the Austrian 
and Ottoman empires. In the course of this fight, lasting two centuries, 
both empires employed the local populations, mainly herders, for pur- 
poses of guerilla warfare. In consequence of a few wars in which Serbia 
engaged during the last century and owing to the disintegration and 
downfall of these two empires, Serbia in the course of forty years in- 
creased its territory to ten times the size of its first autonomous bounda- 
ries. This tremendous growth in such a short time impressed the leading 
classes of Serbia and led to the idea of their superiority over the rest of 
the Balkan and South Slav peoples and their right to rule them. In 
contrast with those educated at Russian universities, the majority of 
Serbia’s intellectuals who were educated at German and French univer- 
sities in the course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries did not 
develop a contempt for western European civilization but felt instead 
that their country was inferior to western Europe in its cultural achieve- 
ments and economic development. To compensate for this feeling they 
were very eager to idealize and exaggerate the “superior spiritual quali- 
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ties’ of Serbians, to prove to western Europe the abilities of Serbians, 
the necessity for them to expand territorially and to rule over other 
peoples, some of whom were more westernized and generally recognized 
to be culturally and economically more advanced than they. The out- 
standing theorist of this Serbian imperialism was Jovan Cvijié. 

Cvijié studied at the University of Vienna and became professor of 
geography at the University of Belgrade. In Vienna he was influenced 
both by geopolitical and by anthroporacial sociological theories which 
stressed the importance of geography and of the innate abilities of human 
groups in the formation of human societies. His point of departure was 
that the geographic are the most constant and therefore the most decisive 
of all influences on human beings and human societies. They influence 
the character of man, his inner abilities, his tendencies and feelings, and 
finally also his social and political organization. Cvijié applied this theory 
to his studies of Balkan and South Slav peoples and published his findings 
in his book La Péninsule balkanique: géographie humaine, the enlarged 
edition of which was published in the Serb language.’ 

According to Cvijié, the best situated of all Balkan ‘“‘natural regions”’ 
for geographic and geopolitical points of view is the region of the Morava 
and Vardar rivers, the region of contemporary Serbia and Yugoslav 
Macedonia. The dominating part of this central region is Sumadija, 
where the uprisings against Turkish domination started and where the 
Serb state of the nineteenth century originated. This region is the best 
in the Balkans not only from the geographical and economic points of 
view but—and this is most important—also because it is settled by the 
best type of southern Slav, the Sumadija variety of the Dinaric race. 

There are, according to Cvijié, four main types of man among southern 
Slavs: the Dinaric, the Central, the East-Balkan, and the Pannonian. 
Each of these is subdivided into a few subtypes. Superior to all types is 
Dinaric man, and of his five subtypes the Sumadija variety is the best. 
These types and subtypes differ in their bodily and mental characteristics, 
in their social, economic, and political organization, and in their feelings, 
attitudes, and tendencies. 

Dinaric man, Cvijié claims, was formed in the Dinaric mountains by a 
mixture of Slav and paleo-Balkanic ethnic groups. But, owing to its great 
migrations, the Dinaric race spread toward the east, south, and northwest 
and practically imposed itself culturally, politically, and economically 
on the rest of the southern Slavs. The qualities of Dinaric man, as defined 
by Cvijié, are live spirit, sharp intelligence, deep feelings, rich fantasy, 

* Jovan Cviji¢, Balkansko poluostrvo i juinoslovenske zemlje (Beograd, 1922), Vol. I. 
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impulsiveness provoked by nonmaterial motives, national pride, and the 
ideas of honor, justice, and freedom. Dinaric man is a born statesman, 
and his main urge is to create a powerful state, to resurrect the ““Czardom 
of Dusan,” the medieval Serb political community abolished by the 
Turks in the battle of Kosovo. 

How inferior does Cvijié find other racial types of southern Slavs as 
compared to Dinaric man? Most inferior of all seems to be the Pannonian 
type to which the majority of Croatians and some Serbs of the Pan- 
nonian plains belong. However, the Serb variety of the Pannonian type 
is somehow a little superior to the real Croatian or Zagreb variety. The 
Zagreb variety is very handicapped, says Cvijié, because for centuries the 
peasants there had no land of their own but were ordinary serfs. They 
did not play any role in politics. What nobility they hz.d was of Dinaric 
origin which had degenerated nationally under German cultural influence. 
Peasants there are very separatistic culturally and politically; they are 
distrustful and suspicious, lack nationai consciousness, have no demo- 
cratic feelings, and are greatly under the influence of the Catholic clergy. 
Only through the Catholic clergy, Cvijié thought, might Croatian 
peasants be educated and become loyal citizens in a Dinaric Yugoslavia. 

The Macedonian is also much inferior to the Dinaric type, but he has 
some qualities which might be socially very useful and might be de- 
veloped when he comes into contact with Dinaric man. This, in fact, 
happened when Serbia liberated Macedonia. It is a similar situation, ac- 
cording to Cvijié, with the Slovenes. Slovenes are greatly under the in- 
fluence of German culture and of the Catholic clergy. But their en- 
thusiasm for Serbia is great, and they consider Serbia to be the ‘“‘Pied- 
mont of Yugoslavia.”” In short, according to Cvijié’s findings, all other 
inferior types in Yugoslavia are going to be transformed into useful sub- 
jected groups under the leadership of Serbia. 

Cvijié’s ideas greatly influenced Serbia’s cultural and political life, and 
her historians, sociologists, and politicians undertook studies and political 
activities in accordance with them. They gave the ideological backbone 
to the dictatorial regime of King Alexander, and even after Alexander’s 
death, the dictatorial and semi-Fascist regime of Belgrade was inspired 
with the same ideas. 

The late Professor Stanojevié, leading Serb historian, was also greatly 
influenced by Cvijié’s ideas, with the exception that, even more than 
Cvijié, he stressed racial factors. According to him, of all tribes which 
in the early Middle Ages settled the Balkan Peninsula the Serb tribe 
excelled in ‘‘physical and moral qualities and became as early as that time 
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the representative of the Serb race and the bearer and propagator of all 
Serb racial qualities.’”’ Of all those qualities Stanojevié studied and 
stressed the ‘“‘state-making qualities of the Serb race.’’ Owing to this 
innate state-making ability, he holds, Serb clans expanded from a small 
spot high in the Balkan Mountains and spread over all the Balkans, en- 
larging their territory and political influence and finally as a crown to 
their achievements founding Yugoslavia.? 

Another sociologist and historian, D. J. Popovié, professor of sociology 
at the University of Belgrade, was inspired in his studies by similar ideas. 
He was interested in the problem of hajduk’s, or highway brigands, and 
in the problem of the formation of Serbia’s upper classes, especially its 
merchant class. In his studies on hajduk’s he admits their leading role in 
the formation of nineteenth-century Serbia, but he is reluctant to admit 
that ordinary highway robbers and mountain brigands could found a 
state. So he tries to make a clear distinction between ‘‘good hajduk’s” 
and “‘bad hajduk’s.” ‘Good hajduk’s” had high morals and statesman- 
like qualities and their role in the foundation and organization of the 
modern Serb state was very important.’ In his studies on the formation 
of Serbia’s merchant class Popovié admits the important role of Greek 
and Aroumanian herders and merchants, but here also he tries to make 
a distinction between the “‘good”’ and the “‘bad”’ qualities of these groups 
and claims that only the “‘good”’ qualities of these peoples remained when 
they became assimilated by Serbs and so only added to the high qualities 
which, according to Cvijié, the Dinaric race and especially the Serbs of 
pre-war Serbia possessed. His conclusion is that Yugoslavia might solve 
its internal troubles only if led by the “‘spirit of ideal honesty, broad- 
mindedness, and brotherly love of that part of our nation which created 
this country,”’ that is, Serbia.¢ 

Dragoljub Jovanovié, former professor of economics at the University 
of Belgrade and a Serb politician, is also under the influence of Cvijié’s 
ideas. According to his theory, Serbia is similar to America, being, like 
the United States, a country of immigrants and able to assimilate every 
newcomer. More than Cvijié he stresses the contradictions between the 
herders and agriculturists who settled Serbia. He claims that when 
herders and agriculturists intermixed in Serbia they lost all their negative 
qualities and retained only the positive qualities of both groups. In this 
way Serbians ‘“‘represent the best human material which could be found 

2 St. Stanojevié, Postanak srpskog naroda (Beograd, 1934). 

3 DuSan Popovié, O hajducima (Beograd, 1930). 

4 DuSan Popovit, O cincarima (Beograd, 1927). 
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on the Balkan Peninsula and some of the best in Europe’’; they are 
wonder men, born to rule and to make history.5 

It seems that these ideas and attitudes of Serb superiority were ac- 
cepted and are still held today by many Serb intellectuals and other towns- 
people; they became a part of their common culture, so that even some 
of those intellectuals who otherwise profess leftist and socially radical 
ideas are strongly affected by them. It goes without saying that such a 
situation hampers tremendously the normalization of the relations be- 
tween Serbs and other peoples of Yugoslavia. 

Cvijié’s school of thought, though dominant, is not, however, the 
only sociological school in Serbia. Much earlier than Cvijié another 
sociologist, Svetozar Markovié, appeared in Serbia. His theories were 
opposed to those of Cvijié but have not as yet had such an influence as 
Cvijié’s theories have had on the thought, action, and public opinion in 
Serbia. As a student in Petrograd and Zurich, Markovié came under the 
influence of anarchist and socialist ideas and of the writings of Cherni- 
shevski, Bakunin, and Marx. He very early engaged in political and 
publicist activities and became the leading sociologist and revolutionist 
of nineteenth-century Serbia. 

To understand the sociology of Markovié it is necessary to have a 
general idea of the social and political conditions of Serbia in the second 
part of the nineteenth century. In the course of this century five distinct 
social layers were formed in Serbia: (1) The members of the ruling 
dynasty. These were both soldiers and merchants, two dynasties strug- 
gling to gain the power by means of intrigues, bribing, uprisings, and 
assassinations. (2) The army and police force. These institutions were 
combined in the hands of professional soldiers who were at the head of 
various districts and who controlled military, political, and judicial 
affairs. The officers were enthroning, dethroning, and assassinating the 
rulers of both dynasties according to the variations of their moods and 
the strength of foreign intrigue. (3) Townspeople. These were Serb, 
Greek, and Aroumanian merchants, state employees, priests, and some 
learned professionals. Both merchants and employees were very de- 
pendent upon the government because of the many restrictions of com- 
merce and because the only source of income for most educated people 
was in the civil service. (4) Village merchants and usurers. These were 
also dependent upon the government and were recruited from better-off 
peasant families. From these the government would pick “peasant 
deputies” to get the “yes men” in parliament and to pretend that its 


5 Dragoljub Jovanovié, Socijalna struktura Srbije (Beograd, 1932). 
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policy was backed by the peasantry. (5) Peasantry. Here was the large 
layer of the economically and politically exploited toilers of the land who 
became economically dependent upon village and town merchants and 
usurers, which in a state without any civil liberties meant also complete 
political dependency on the ruling class. Exploited and demoralized, with 
a decreasing standard of living and increasing taxation, the peasantry 
was completely apart from any voice in the affairs of the state. Svetozar 
Markovié with his Marxian and anarchist theoretical background clearly 
saw and analyzed the social and economic contradictions within Serbia 
and as a result of his studies developed his theory of the ‘‘peasant revolu- 
tion.’ 

The starting-point of Markovié’s sociology is his study of the patri- 
archal society of Serbia at the end of the eighteenth century. He idealizes 
this society, its joint family organization, its autarchic economic system, 
its simplicity, and its lack of a horizontal social differentiation. As a 
contradiction to his ideal patriarchal and zadruga, or autarchic, society 
of Serb peasants Markovié opposes the feudal society of the Ottoman 
Empire and gives a very dark picture of it. The result of this contradic- 
tion between patriarchal Serb society and feudal Moslem society, accord- 
ing to him, was the revolution of Serb peasants in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to abolish the Ottoman rule and to establish a peasant 
state which was to have been organized on the pattern of the patriarchal 
and sadruga system. 

The central point of Markovié’s theory is his assertion that the revolu- 
tion failed. He tries to find the causes and results of its failure and the 
possibilities of another peasant revolution in Serbia and in the Balkans. 
It was the dynasts, former hajduk’s, and the bureaucracy, he said, which 
were to blame for the failure of the revolution. The dynasts and other 
leaders of the uprising, when relieved of the Turkish rule, took the place 
and the role of former pasha’s, muselim’s, and kadija’s, and their misrule 
was even more difficult for Serb peasants. They monopolized law and 
commerce, established a police terror, and exterminated all possible ad- 
versaries and competitors by mutilation and assassination and by the 
unlawful seizure of their property. Riches were the only means which 
brought prestige, justice, and power. The result was great partisanship, 
nepotism, general corruption, and a complete lack of political and eco- 
nomic security. 

What meaning, then, had the idea of “‘“Great Serbia,’ asked Markovié. 
It meant only the extension of the unlimited and uncontrolled power of 


6 Srbija na Istoku (Novi Sad, 1872). 
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Serbia’s despots to Bosnia-Herzegovina and eventually to Montenegro 
and Macedonia. This was the same sort of dynastic imperialism, Marko- 
vié believed, as that of the rulers of Sardinia and of Prussia. This trend 
was not only against the interests of the people and the progress of the 
Serb nation, but, if it ever succeeded, imperialist Great Serbia would be 
exactly like Austria-Hungary, which was certainly doomed to breakdown. 

Markovié next criticized Western European civilization and contrasted 
with this his ideal of Slav culture. Civilization, he believes, ‘“‘gives man 


knowledge . . . . [and] the means for material well-being; and both .... 
give him the power to improve his spiritual culture. .... In Western 


European civilization extensive knowledge, technical discoveries, great 
social principles formed only an unemployed power, because all these 
means remained in the possession of a minority.”” The introduction of 
western European institutions into Serbia had a much more deteriorating 
effect there, said Markovié, because it provoked the breakdown of the old 
autarchic system of zadruga economy and the impoverishment of the 
peasants; while, on the other hand, it increased the riches of dynasts, 
merchants, and bureaucrats. 

There is a basic difference, according to Markovié, between western 
European and Slav civilizations, consisting in the lack of differentiation 
in the Slav civilization between “state” and “society.” The Slav com- 
munity, as represented in the Russian mir and in the South Slav sadruga, 
is the prototype of the Slav political and social organization. The basic 
principle of this organization is that ‘‘the whole community takes care 
that every single member has satisfied all his needs.” According to 
Markovié, the state should be organized on the principles of the Slav 
community but with the application of the technical and scientific 
knowledge of western Europe. In this way it would be possible not only 
to increase production but also to distribute equitably and justly the 
produced goods. This implies the exclusion of the capitalistic system and 
the socialization of the means of production. But such an organization of 
production and distribution should be left in the hands of small communi- 
ties (opéina) and small districts. The state should be only a co-ordinator 
of these socioeconomic units, a confederation of equal and free opéina’s, 
in which everybody would work according to his abilities and get accord- 
ing to his needs and in which everybody would have a voice in the direc- 
tion of common affairs. 

The social and political structure of Serbia in the nineteenth century 
was such that it did not allow the spread of the ideas of Markovié, for 
these were too critic " of Serbia to have any appeal to its intellectuals 
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who were impregnated with ideas of the superiority of their nation. A 
possible influence of Markovié’s thought could be detected in the case 
of Slobodan Jovanovié, professor at the school of law, University of Bel- 
grade, who is far more critical and objective in his studies on Serbia’s 
social and political development than other sociologists of Serbia. 
Jovanovié’s analysis of nineteenth-century Serbia is very similar to that of 
Markovié, but unlike the latter, Jovanovié tries to justify Serbia’s ruling 
group by the necessity of Serbia’s territorial expansion.’ 

There are two chairs of sociology at the University of Belgrade, one at 
the school of law and one at the school of philosophy. There is also the 
Society for Philosophy and Sociology, but there are not any special 
sociological periodicals in Serbia.* Sociological problems are discussed in 
the form of lectures and in the form of material printed in separate pub- 
lications or in periodicals and newspapers. Much sociological material 
could also be found in the ethnological publications of the Serb Academy 
of Science in Belgrade.? These are largely under the influence of Cvijié’s 
school of thought. Recently the Society for Philosophy and Sociology 
undertook a few excursions into Serbia’s villages to collect sociological 
material with the aim of introducing into Serbia’s sociology more objec- 
tive and scientific methods. 


II, SOCIOLOGY IN CROATIA 


Since the days when Croatians settled on the shores of the eastern 
Adriatic, they were in constant contact with Latin culture, the Roman 
Church, and western European civilization. These relations with the 
Western world, however, were more intensive and much more effective 
among the thin upper layers of the Croatian intelligentsia and townsfolk 
generally than among the peasantry, which retained many patterns of its 
original social organization, ways of living, beliefs, attitudes, and lan- 
guage. The cultural dualism of rural and urban life determined the two 
basic trends in Croatian sociology and political life: the “autochthonous 
culture” movement on the one hand and the tendency toward “Euro- 
peanization” on the other. The same dualism stimulated sociological re- 
search and brought sociology into close contact with politics, so that 
sociology could not remain a contemplative study only but was forced 
also to take a manipulative attitude toward the problems it encountered; 


Vlada Aleksandra Obrenoviéa (Beograd, 1931). 


§ After this article was submitted for publication, a sociological periodical appeared 
in Belgrade, Socioloski Pregled, of which one volume has been published so far (1939). 


9 Srpski etnografski sbornik (Beograd, 1894-1938), Vols. I-XXXVII. 
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in this way the leading sociologists in Croatia also became the leading 
politicians. The two outstanding representatives of these two opposing 
schools of thought in Croatia, Antun Radié and Milan Sufflay, are fine 
examples of this combination. 

Antun Radié (1868-1919), reared in a peasant home in a sadruga‘® and 
educated at the University of Zagreb, noticed the discrepancies in the 
rural and urban life of Croatia and felt that these contradictions within 
his country were sharpening. In studying these conditions within Croatia, 
Radié found that behind them there was primarily a culture conflict 
between the Croatian autochthonous culture and western European 
civilization. This led him to study the development and the main traits 
both of western European civilization and of the native culture of his 
people. 

His research on the development of western European civilization led 
him to the conclusion that there was also within this civilization a con- 
tradiction dating from its origins. Western European civilization, he 
said, was built on two different and opposing foundations: the Greco- 
Roman culture and Christianity. The result of this strange combination, 
he said, was that, on the one hand, western European civilization ac- 
cepted from the Greco-Roman world the idea of superiority, imperialism, 
mechanization, megalomania, the idea of the state as an organization of 
power and force, the system of official and aristocratic Christianity, and, 
on the other hand, the constant spiritual and economic revolutions in 
the Western world: the Renaissance, Hussite wars, the Reformation, 
and the French Revolution. 

The culture of barbare’s and of real Christians, said Radié, brought to 
European civilization the idea of equality, the consequence of which was 
the experimental and objective attitude in the sciences. The barbare’s of 
European civilization, however, he said, went only halfway in their 
revolt against the Greco-Roman world. Composed of renegades and there- 
fore with a strong feeling of inferiority, this new élite of the Western 
world, said Radié, was not able to create anything new; its whole activity 

1° The zadruga system of Croatia was a combination of economic and joint family 
organization based on the principle of self-sufficiency and collective ownership. In the 
days of Radié’s youth this system of social organization was rapidly disintegrating 
under the pressure of the capitalistic system which was penetrating Croatia from 
western Europe. In order to promote commerce and industry and to develop towns 
after the pattern of western Europe, the Croatian upper classes sought to dissolve 
the system of collective ownership through legislation but imposed increasing taxes on 
newly created individual peasant holdings. Peasants had to market more of their 


products in order to pay taxes, and the result was that their home consumption and 
general standard of living decreased. 
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was spent in commenting on and embellishing the ideas and philosophy of 
the Greco-Roman world, and this led to the abstractness of Western 
thought. 

Radié prophesied that the change in the attitudes of the Western 
world would come first from the study of the cultures of barbaric peoples, 
of the peoples who did not absorb western European civilization. Under 
the influence of ethnological studies, western European civilization would 
cease to be the only measure for cultural values; instead, it would be 
brought on “‘the bench of the accused.”" Following this logic, Radié 
stressed the necessity of the creation of a new, all-human civilization to 
which all peoples and nations might contribute and which would recon- 
cile differences among all cultures. To attain this goal, he thought, it 
would be necessary to stimulate the creative abilities of all peoples, so 
that each culture and each people might contribute its best to this new 
all-human civilization. 

Faithful to his own ideas, Radié started to put them into practice. His 
first work was the study of the autochthonous culture of his own people, 
the folk culture of Croatian peasants. On the basis of a questionnaire of 
more than one thousand questions, this great work was started. One 
part of the material collected was published by the Academy of Sciences 
and Arts of Zagreb in thirty-six large volumes which appeared annually. 
The collecting of the material and its publication is still proceeding 
today.” A movement was also started to revive old Croatian folklore as 
manifested in old songs, dances, and costumes. But this peasant renais- 
sance of Croatia had its most far-reaching effect in the field of politics. 
Based on the ideas of Antun Radié, a peasant political movement under 
the leadership of his brother, Stjepan Radié, was started. The basic 
political philosophy of this movement was that peasants, who are the 
original producers of material and spiritual goods, should have political 
power in their own hands in order to bring about a new all-human, 
equitable, and pacifistic world.'s 
™ Antun Radi¢, Sabrana djela (Zagreb, 1936), Vol. I. 


12 Zbornik sa narodni Zivot i obitaje (Zagreb: Jugoslavenska Akademija Znanosti i 
Umijetnosti (1896——), Vols. I-X X XVI. 

3 Radié, op. cit., Vol. VII; Program hrvatske seljatke republikanske stranke (Zagreb, 
1923); see also Vladko Matek, Bit hrvatskoga seljatkoga pokreta (Zagreb, 1938), and 
R. Herceg, Hrvatska politika mora biti seljatka (Zagreb, 1928) and Pangea (Zagreb, 1932). 
In his writings and public lectures R. Herceg sponsors the idea of a world-government 
(Pangea) composed of the equal representatives of all peoples regardless of the state 
boundaries. Pangea would have to have sovereign rights, legislative and executive 
powers, control over the manufacture and distribution of arms, currency, etc. The 
policy would depend upon the initiative coming from the large strata of the population. 
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There were two sociologists, both French, who greatly influenced the 
work of Radié. One was J. Michelet (1798-1898) with his study Le 
Peuple (1848) and the other was A. Fouillée (1838-1912) with his work 
Psychologie de peuple francais (1898). Both writers were critical of western 
European civilization and believed in the great creative abilities of the 
common people. Michelet, especially, idealized the French peasant. 
Radié also had some predecessors in Croatia. One was Juraj Krizanié 
(1618-83) and the other was Baltazar BogiSié (1834-1908). Juraj 
Krizanié, originator of the pan-Slav idea, influenced Radié with his con- 
ception of a separate Slavic world and Slavic civilization as contrasted to 
the Greco-Roman world and western European civilization. On the 
other hand, Baltazar Bogidié, the outstanding student of Slavic common 
laws, was first to discover the richness of South Slav folk culture. He 
taught Radié the technique and the method of approach in the study of 
folk culture, and his ideas and questionnaire were the basis on which 
Radié wrote his Osnova za sabiranje i proutavanje gradje 0 narodnom 
Zivotu (“Project for Collecting and Studying Material on the Life of 
the People’’).*4 

The road which Radié opened did not remain without results in the 
field of sociology. The material which was collected on the basis of Radié’s 
questionnaire was used for new researches and studies in the field of 
autochthonous culture. It was found that there were two main types of 
this culture: one whose typical unit of social organization was skupzina, 
the autarchic, democratic, and collectivistic organization of agricultural 
folk, and the other whose typical social organization was the clan system 
and patriarchal family organization of warriors and pastoral people.’ 
Research was also done on the influence of the two cultures on the forma- 
tion of medieval Croatian political communities and on the formation of 
the towns and of the upper classes. It was discovered that the course of 
Croatian political and cultural history was greatly influenced by the 
constant conflict between these two main types of autochthonous cultures 
and that also today the main ideologies which dominate Croatian thought 
and political life are to a large extent a reflection of this past.’® 

Croatian towns in the past were being formed and settled largely by 
merchants and craftsmen from neighboring nations, mostly Swiss and 
Austrian Germans, and some Hungarians, Italians, Greeks, and Serbs. 
Later, under the pressure of the Austrian Germanization policy, many 
German-speaking state employees and army officers settled in Croatia’s 
™ Radi€, op. cit., I, 17-99. 

18 Dinko Tomasi¢, DruStveni razvitak Hrvata (Zagreb, 1937). 
*6 Dinko Tomasi¢, Polititki razvitak Hrvata (Zagreb, 1938). 
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towns. So it happened that the German language was very common 
among the upper and middle layers of Croatia’s town population. The 
immigrants and their descendants, however, were gradually becoming 
assimilated, and, in the course of the development of Croatian nationalism 
during the nineteenth century, those of Catholic faith identified them- 
selves with Croatians, and those of the Greek Orthodox religion identi- 
fied themselves with Serbs. While Catholicism was dominant in Croatia 
Serb Orthodox merchants prospered, and Serb politicians backed the 
Austrian policy of destroying Croatia’s autonomy. This was the be- 
ginning of the Serbo-Croatian conflict, which constantly intensified and 
which inspired the ideas, works, and activities of Milan Sufflay (1879- 
1932), Croatian historian, sociologist, and politician, born in Croatia 
in a family of Hungarian origin and educated at the universities of 
Zagreb, Vienna, and Budapest. 

The basic thought in the sociology of Sufflay was the stressing of the 
racial, cultural, and mental differences between Serbs and Croatians and 
a tendency to prove that a durable union between these two nations 
could not be expected.'? His point of departure was that the written his- 
tory of humanity was too short to give us definite laws of development. 
This development was an organic growth determined not only by his- 
torical factors but also by blood, soil, culture, vitality, climate, and collec- 
tive memory. 

From this standpoint Sufflay analyzed the formation of the Croatian 
and Serb nations and drew conclusions regarding their relations in the 
future. As Catholics and Westerners, said Sufflay, Croatians do not have 
anything in common with the Orthodox Balkans. The Orthodox Bal- 
kans is the domain of Serbs who adapted themselves to the Balkan culture 
by a long historical preparation. Even a Balkan federation would have a 
deteriorating effect on Croatian culture, because in such a federation 
Croatians would lose the best they have: their sense for Western civiliza- 
tion and their sense for humaneness. Yugoslavia as it was organized in 
his day meant, said Sufflay, the Balkanization of Croatia, and there was 
no possibility of any collaboration of Croatian peasants with Serb, 
Bulgarian, and Macedonian peasants because those could not understand 
the ideology of the Croatian peasant movement and Radié’s idea of an 
“all-human and pacifistic republic.”” Moreover, he thought, Radié’s 
ideology was too weak an instrument for fighting the Serbs, because 
Serbs drew their strength from the past and one could not fight that with 
ideas of the future. The collective memory of a people, he said, was very 


17M. Sufflay, Hrvatska u svijetlu svjetske historije i politike (Zagreb, 1928). 
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important from the point of view of its preservation, and the survival of 
the Croatian nation was not only important for Croatians but also for the 
whole Western world, because Croatians were still on the frontier line 
of the Mediterranean West. Croatian nationalism was necessary for the 
preservation of all that was good in western European civilization, he 
said; it meant more than any other nationalism: a bulwark against the 
East, a “‘loyal service to the white West.” 

These ideas, for which Sufflay was assassinated, became the backbone 
of the ideology of one part of the Croatian separatist movement. Today 
they are being elaborated by Sufflay’s followers in two directions. Some 
are elaborating the idea that Croatians, unlike Serbs, are not of Slavic 
but of German origin and that those Croatian tribes which formed the 
first Croatian political community were Gothic tribes.** The other group 
is stressing the Roman Catholicism of Croatians as against the Greek 
Orthodoxy of the Serbs and the necessity of an ever closer relation of 
Croatians with the Vatican as a means of self-preservation.’9 

There are no special sociological periodicals in Croatia, but sociological 
material is published either in the form of monographs or in historical, 
ethnological, legal, economic, theological, and literary periodicals and in 
daily or weekly newspapers. There are now three active chairs of sociology 
at the University of Zagreb: in the school of law, in the school of eco- 
nomics, and in the Catholic theological school (Christian sociology). Two 
chairs of sociology are now vacant: one in the school of philosophy and 
one in the school of agronomy (rural sociology). There is also a socio- 
logical society in Zagreb, organized in 1919. This society is affiliated with 
the Institut Internationale de Sociologie, Geneva, but in recent years 
it has become completely inactive because of the political animosities 
and great ideological differences which exist among its members. In 
1937 the Institute for the Study of Economic and Social Relations was 
organized in the Croatian peasant movement. This Institute, among 
other activities, is organizing sociological research work to be conducted 
in the villages on a large scale. Sociological material is already being col- 
lected from all villages with the help of peasants and under the guidance 
of sociologists. This work is greatly influenced in its technique and 
method of approach by American ethnological and sociological schools. 
Recently, Seljaéka Sloga, the Peasant party’s cultural organization, under- 
took scientific analysis of the work of Radi¢ and other ideologists of the 
Peasant movements in Croatia. One of these studies (D. Tomadit, World 
18 Segvi¢, Die gotische Abstammung der Kroaten (Berlin, 1936). 

19 Ivsié, Perovié, and Séetinac, Natela druStvene obnove (Zagreb, 1937). 
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Peace Based on New Social Principles (Zagreb, 1940]) was published also 
in English and some other European languages. 


III, SOCIOLOGY IN SLOVENIA 


Unlike Croatians and Serbs, Slovenes never in their history succeeded 
in organizing an independent state of their own, although they preserved 
their ethnic unity as a result of the mutual rivalries of their neighbors. 
German feudal lords, in order to develop craft and commerce, had favored 
the settlement of German craftsmen and merchants around their castles 
in Slovene regions and thus laid the basis for the development of small 
towns. In this way feudal lords and townspeople became the channels 
through which the Reformation entered the Slovene country and in the 
course of half a century almost completely conquered both the German 
and the Slovene population. But by the end of the sixteenth century a 
strong Counter Reformation movement was launched, which in a few 
years completely exterminated Protestantism in Slovene regions. This 
religious struggle paved the way both for the centralization of political 
power in the hands of the king and for the cultural, political, and re- 
ligious dominance of the Catholic clergy. 

In the second part of the nineteenth century the beginnings of a Slo- 
vene bourgeoisie were formed, and from these ranks came students who 
frequented German universities in Austria and Germany where they were 
impressed by the strength of pan-Germanism and influenced by ideas of 
cultural, political, and economic liberalism. As a reaction to this liberal 
trend the Catholic clergy launched a strong counterliberalism movement 
which dominated Slovene cultural, political, and economic life until the 
end of the World War. The spiritual leaders of this counterliberalism 
were professors at the Slovene schools of theology: A. Mahnié, J. Krek, 
and A. USenitnik. Mahnié, a bishop and a philosopher, interested pri- 
marily in fighting cultural liberalism in Slovenia, introduced inquisitional 
methods in fighting any freedom of expression in the fields of art, litera- 
ture, and science which was not in accordance with the teachings of the 
Catholic church and its philosophy. Both Krek and USeniénik were in- 
fluenced by the counterliberalism of German, French, and English Catho- 
lic writers (V. E. von Ketteler, De Mun, Manning, etc.) whose ideas 
found their definite and most authoritative expression in the encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII, Rerum novarum, and which, when organized as a po- 
litical movement, became known as “‘Christian socialism” or the ‘‘Chris- 
tian social movement.” 

The ideas in the encyclical were elaborated by Krek in his books, 
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articles, speeches, and lectures.” In order to put these ideas into practice, 
Krek started a co-operative movement among Slovene peasants, organ- 
izing consumers’ and producers’ co-operatives in the villages and towns 
under the leadership of parish priests. This was a way to fight the de- 
velopment of capitalism in Slovenia but also a means of undermining 
the strength of the new Slovene bourgeoisie, the bearer of Slovene liberal- 
ism. 

While the sociological ideas of Krek were disseminated in various ways, 
USeniénik undertook to give a more systematic form to his conceptions 
and so wrote his Principles of Sociology. USenitnik’s attitude toward 
social change is not contemplative but manipulative. He asserts that 
sociology should be based on philosophy, but the only lasting philosophy 
from which sociology should take its basic views is the scholastic philos- 
ophy of the Middle Ages as elaborated by Thomas Aquinas. This philos- 
ophy gives us the ethics of laws which are “eternal and unchangeable.” 
But besides these eternal and unchangeable principles which guide 
humanity there are other social laws which have a relative ethical value 
depending upon the social conditions and social organization of various 
periods in the history of humanity and at various levels of its culture. 
Such a relative principle, according to USeniénik is, for instance, the 
principle of democracy. USseniénik accepts the principle of democracy 
only as a temporary measure before the corporative system is organized. 
The same applies to the principle of personal freedom. Personal freedom 
should be limited by the extent of social authority and should depend 
upon social conditions. Contemporary social conditions, however, are 
such that they dictate the strengthening of authority unless the class 
struggle, unlimited capitalism, and unlimited cultural liberalism under- 
mine the Christian basis of society. According to USeniénik, the greatest 
positive factor in the development of humanity was Christianity, while 
the negative factors were humanism, Protestantism, philosophical 
naturalism, and Judaism. The results of these negative factors were 
liberalism, financial capitalism, and socialism. 

Contemporary society, therefore, should be reformed, and, according 
to USeniénik, this reform should consist in neither liberalism nor socialism 
but in the reorganization of society on the basis of Christian solidarity. 
Christian solidarity would bring workers and employers together in com- 
mon industrial corporations according to the kind of work. All corpora- 
tions together would form a common organism under the control of the 
20 Janez Krek, Socijalni eseji, govori i nacrti (Pozega, 1920) (Croatian translation). 
 Aleksij USenitnik, Principi sociologije (Zagreb, 1920) (Croatian translation). 
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state, but each one of these organisms would retain its autonomy to de- 
cide about the production, conditions of work, salaries, insurance, and 
professional education of its members. Peasants also should be organized 
on a co-operative and professional basis. All these professional corpora- 
tions might well in the course of time replace political parliaments. 

It is impossible, however, to imagine perfect harmony in this new 
society without the interference of a certain social authority. USenitnik 
believes that the unchangeable nature of man is so egotistic that it will 
always be in need of social education. This social education could be 
given only by the church and the family. Therefore the family should 
remain the basic cell of the social organism, and the church should be 
that highest social authority upon which this new society would depend. 

When the Slovene regions became an integral part of Yugoslavia, 
Catholics became a minority. The liberal bourgeoisie of Slovenia got 
strong support from the liberal bourgeoisie of the rest of Yugoslavia, 
and the increased industrialization of Slovenia resulted in the growth of 
the proletariat and in a rapid spread of the ideas of Marxian socialism. 
The control of the Catholic clergy over Slovenia was challenged, and this 
pointed toward the necessity of a reorientation of Slovene Catholic 
sociology. The representative of this new trend of sociology in Slovenia 
was Andrija Gosar, a laic and professor of economics at the University 
of Ljubljana. When he wrote his Principles of the Sociological and Eco- 
nomic Reform of Society,” post-war Austria was already under the full 
control of the Catholic clergy, and in Germany Nazis were undertaking 
the reorganization of society on the principles of National Socialism. 
These facts should be kept in mind in order to understand a certain 
deviation in Gosar’s sociology from that of Krek and USeniénik. 

The main idea in Gosar’s sociology is that of preventing the social 
revolution, and his chief criticism of the former Catholic sociologists is that 
they did not succeed in attracting to their sociology the larger layers of 
the proletariat. He accepts their idea of society as an organic unit, their 
attitude against class struggle, their antiliberalism and antidemocracy, 
but he criticizes their attitude against financial capitalism and their lack 
of activism. Like the former Catholic sociologists, Gosar accepts the idea 
of corporations as a principle of the organization of society as it was organ- 
ized in the Middle Ages, but besides this he proposes planned economy 
and a centralized political and economic leadership. To attain this goal 
he believes that violence and even dictatorship of one “corporation” or 
of one layer over others might be necessary and justified, although a cer- 


2 Reforma druStva: socioloski i ekonomski osnovi (Beograd, 1933) (Serb translation). 
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tain limited degree of personal liberty, of private property, and of 
struggle between various groups should be allowed. 

The period of cultural and political liberty and of freedom of expression 
was too short in Slovenia to allow for a systematic treatment of socio- 
logical problems from a more objective point of view and with the use 
of the more developed scientific methods of contemporary sociology. 
The Slovene university in Ljubljana was organized only after the World 
War and it did not have a chair of sociology until recently. On the other 
hand, owing to the lack of a political tradition and because of the late 
development of the Slovene bourgeoisie, Slovenes did not develop a 
nationalistic ideology of their own. This is why in Slovenia greater at- 
tention is paid to social problems, local and general. These are being 
discussed equally by “‘clericals,”’ by “liberals,” and by “leftists” in their 
respective periodicals and newspapers, and this general interest in social 
problems will undoubtedly pave the way for the development of a sci- 
entific sociology in that country. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The Fund has announced the award of sixty- 
four fellowships totaling $100,000. The fellows include forty Negroes and 
twenty-four white southerners. Among the awards of interest to our read- 
ers are the following: 

Cleo Walter Blackburn, Flanner House, Indianapolis; for studies in so- 
ciology, at Indiana University. 

Mamie Katherine Clark, New York City; for studies in child psychology, 
at Columbia University; reappointment. 

Adelaide McGuinn Cromwell, Washington, D.C.; for studies in sociology 
dealing with various activities of Negro women, at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Charles Twitchell Davis, Hampton, Virginia; for studies in American cul- 
ture, with special reference to the literature of the Negro renaissance, 
at the University of Chicago; reappointment. 

Lyonel Charles Florant, New York City; for a study of the pattern of 
Negro population movements since 1930, at the University of Chicago; 
reappointment. 

Manet Helen Fowler, New York City; for studies in social anthropology, 
at Columbia University. 

John Hope II, Spelman College and Atlanta University; for a study of 
consumption habits and credit practices among low-income families in 
the southern economy, at the University of Chicago; reappointment. 

Lloyd Harris Hughes, Western University, Kansas; for a study of the con- 
tributions of the Negro to the life and culture of New Spain, at the 
University of California. 

Clifton Ralph Jones, Philadelphia; for a study of the social stratification 
within the Negro population, at the State University of Iowa. 

Edward Nelson Palmer, Newport News, Virginia; for studies in sociology, 
especially the determination and measurement of factors associated 
with unemployment among Negro workers, at the University of Mich- 
igan; reapnointment. 

Thomas Nathaniel Roberts, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Tuskegee, Alabama; for studies in agricultural economics, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; reappointment. 
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Estella Harris Scott, Fisk University; for studies in sociology, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; reappointment. 

Mabel Murphy Smythe, Fort Valley State College, Georgia; for a study 
of the effects of protective labor legislation on Negro workers, at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., Washington, D.C.,; for a study of the consumer 
purchasing and savings habits of Negroes and whites at the same in- 
come level, at Harvard University. 

William Oscar Brown, Howard University; for a study of the race prob- 
lem in Puerto Rico. 

Melville Fort Corbett, Institute for Research in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina; for studies in sociology dealing with southern levels 
of life, at Columbia University. 

Wilton Paul Ledet, Abbeville, Louisiana; for a study of the economic, 
political, and social history of the Acadians of Louisiana, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; reappointment. 

Edward Arthur McLellan, Sumner, Mississippi; for a study of Negro 
youth in the Mississippi Delta, at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. 

Edward Crawford Solomon, Jacksonville, Florida; for studies in sociology 
dealing with factors influencing the migration from rural to urban 
schools, at the University of Chicago and Vanderbilt University. 


American Youth Commission.—The Commission has announced the 
publication of the last of the regional studies of personality development 
of Negro youth entitled Thus Be Their Destiny. From Thus Be Their 
Destiny, Color and Human Nature, Growing Up in the Black Belt, Negro 
Youth at the Crossways, and Children of Bondage, Robert L. Sutherland, 
Hogg Foundation, University of Texas, will write an over-all summary, 
tentatively titled, Color, Class and Personality. 


Canadian Census.—In connection with the recording and analysis of 
the 1941 decennial census, it is proposed to publish a comprehensive atlas 
of demography and agriculture covering all phases of census returns. As 
planned, the atlas will be published in two parts, each of which will con- 
stitute a volume of about five hundred pages. Part I will carry an intro- 
duction giving 1 summary treatment of the relationship of the population 
of Canada with world and Empire countries; a historical description of the 
territorial development of Canada; and a series of climatic and resources 
maps of the Dominion. Part I proper is planned to deal in six chapters 
with the growth, distribution, and density of population; urban and rural 
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population; sex and age distribution; racial origins; birthplaces, nationali- 
ties, and citizenship; and religion. The larger proportion of Part IT will 
be devoted to the analysis of agricultural statistics of the census, but will 
also cover such subjects as conjugal conditions; mother-tongue; gainfully 
occupied, families, housing, and rentals; and vital statistics. 


University of Chicago.—The University of Chicago will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary September 22-29. During this week of meetings there 
will be an assemblage of more than one hundred and sixty of the nation’s 
leading scientists and scholars, including thirty-four distinguished men and 
women who will be awarded honorary degrees. During this period there 
will be a five-day series of symposiums under the direction of Dr. Frederic 
Woodward, vice-president emeritus of the University. Thirty-nine uni- 
versities, including six in foreign nations, and fifteen museums, research 
organizations, and governmental agencies will be represented in the sym- 
posiums, which will deal with the newest fundamental advances in the 
biological, physical, and social sciences, the humanities, law, business, 
religion, and social service, in keeping with the theme of the University’s 
celebration, ‘‘New Frontiers in Education and Research.” 

Among the leading speakers will be Hu Shih, Chinese ambassador to 
the United States; Robert S. Millikan and Ernest O. Lawrence, Nobel 
prize winners in physics; Amado Alonso, University of Buenos Aires 
(Argentine), philologist; and Carlos Monge, professor of medicine at the 
University of San Marcos (Peru) ; Robert R. Williams, discover of vitamin 
B,; Charles H. Best, Canadian co-discoverer of insulin; Jacques Maritain, 
leading French neo-Thomist philosopher; and President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 

Of particular interest to our readers are the following symposiums: 
“Environment and Education,” Franz Alexander, Chicago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis; Margaret Mead, American Museum of Natural History; 
and Ernest W. Burgess and W. Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago; 
Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chicago, chairman. ‘“‘Measurement 
and Experiment,” Samuel S. Wilks, Princeton University; and Louis L. 
Thurstone, University of Chicago; William F. Ogburn, University of Chi- 
cago, chairman. “Civilizations in Transition,” Michael I. Rostovtzeff, 
Yale University; Hu Shih, ambassador of China to the United States; and 
Robert H. Lowie, University of California; Louis Gottschalk, University 
of Chicago, chairman. “The Place of Law in Society,’’ Charles H. Mcll- 
wain, Harvard University; Hans Kelsen, Geneva (Switzerland), Graduate 
Institute of International Studies and Prague (Czechoslovakia), German 
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University; and Robert H. Lowie, University of California; Charles E. 
Merriam, University of Chicago, chairman. ‘“The Place of Ethics in So- 
cial Science,” Richard H. Tawney, University of London; Charles H. 
MclIlwain, Harvard University; Jacques Maritain, Catholic Institute of 
Paris and Columbia University; and Robert M. Hutchins, University of 
Chicago; John U. Nef, University of Chicago, chairman. Scholars and 
scientists are cordially invited to attend the Symposia. Those who desire 
to attend should inform the Director of the Fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration, University of Chicago. 


Committee on Junior College Education for Family Life.—This Commit- 
tee has been established by the American Association of Junior Colleges 
for the purpose of studying the needs of the junior college students with 
respect to marriage, family relationships, and home life. It is planned 
that the conclusions regarding needs will be embodied in recommenda- 
tions concerning programs, curriculums, staff, and other factors in Ameri- 
can junior colleges. H. H. Tracy, Fullerton (Calif.) Junior College, is 
chairman of the Committee. 


Committee for National Morale.—This organization, which is an affili- 
ate of the Council for Democracy, was set up in the late summer of 1940 
largely through the personal efforts of Arthur Upkam Pope, the distin- 
guished Iranian scholar. Its sponsors and members represent a wide range 
of persons, chiefly in professional life, who are interested in stimulating 
both public and private agencies to undertake the building of morale dur- 
ing the present national emergency. The executive committee is com- 
posed of prominent journalists, educators, research workers, physicians, 
and lawyers. Among the many social scientists and social psychologists 
associated with the Committee are Carl J. Friedrich, Frank Lorimer, 
Ralph Barton Perry, Ordway Tead, Gardiner Murrhv, Gordon W. All- 
port, Hadley Cantril, Floyd Ruch, Walter V. Bingham, R. A. Brote- 
markle, Margaret Mead, Gregory Bateson, and Kimball Young. 

Through its research staff—composed principally of volunteer contrib- 
utors—the Committee has prepared approximately thirty memorandums 
on various phases of civilian and military morale as illustrated not only 
in the United States but in various foreign countries as well. Of particular 
importance, however, is its recently published annotated bibliography of 
six hundred titles on German Psychological Warfare, including an intro- 
duction of nearly sixty pages which gives the major facts about the theory 
and practice in present-day German psychological strategy. This publi- 
cation may be obtained from the Committee’s office at 51 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City, at the cost of $3.50 per copy. 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Enid Charles is engaged in a study of 
differential fertility in Canada. This research is financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation and sponsored by the Canadian Council for Social Research. 
The main objectives are (1) to throw light on the process of declining 
fertility by analyzing the changes in family patterns in regional, racial, 
and occupational groups during the last ten years and (2) to attempt to 
discover what social and economic conditions are consistent with the 
maintenance of a stable reproduction rate. The first part of the work will 
involve the calculation of nuptial reproduction rates, gross and net re- 
production rates of married women, and reproduction rates by order of 
birth for the groups mentioned, in 1931 and 1939. The second part of the 
work will consist of a detailed study of differential fertility in relation to 
the different social and economic conditions in certain selected small areas. 


Institute of Labor Studies —This nonprofit scientific organization has 
been founded by a group of economists and other social scientists in recog- 
nition of the need for a clearing house to facilitate research collaboration 
in the labor field. The Institute seeks to advance labor research by the 
voluntary effort of social scientists themselves. It has no research funds 
from which to make grants-in-aid. It is the Institute’s idea that inter- 
ested scholars can use the spare time they are able to give to labor re- 
search to far better effect if they have access to the services of a clearing- 
house agency. Membership in the Institute is open to all scholars of 
standing who desire to encourage such research. It does not obligate the 
member to engage in such research himself, but if and when he does, he 
will find Institute services available, and meanwhile his support will help 
others. Inquiries and applications may be addressed to Katharine D. 
Lumpkin, research director, 54 Prospect Street, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Maryland State Department of Health A W.P.A. project has just been 
completed in which some sixty thousand schedules from the school census 
were compared with the birth records of the state. The purposes were to 
find unregistered births and to measure the completeness of birth report- 
ing and school enumerations in each county of the state. It was found 
that birth reporting averaged about 97 per cent in completeness, the 
lowest county registering slightly under 90 per cent and the highest 
slightly over 98 per cent. For ages under five, school enumeration of the 
population averaged 86 per cent. There was great variability in the re- 
sults—the best county enumerating about 97 per cent of the theoretical 
population and the lowest county about 66 per cent. 
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Missouri Social Security Commission.—An analysis is being made -f 
records from all juvenile courts in Missouri in order to show the nature of 
juvenile delinquency, dependency, and neglect among juveniles and the 
legal adoption of children. This research project will show source of re- 
ferral to juvenile courts, disposition of such cases, and the care provided 
the children while they were being detained by the court. It will also 
show for delinquent children the type of offense committed—whether the 
case is new to the courts or whether the child has a previous court record. 
For children referred for dependency and neglect the report will show the 
civil status of the parents, the reason for referral, and the residence of the 
children with respect to rural and urban areas. 


Society for Social Research.—The spring program of the Society con- 
sisted of seven papers: ‘“The Prediction of Individual Behavior’ by Paul 
Horst, “‘Current Studies in the Field of Communications” by Douglas 
M. Waples, “The University’s Plan for Studying Human Development” 
by Robert J. Havighurst, ‘“The Image of the Other Man” by Gustav 
Ichheiser, ‘“The Political Organization of a Slum Area” by William F. 
Whyte, “Urban Decentralization and Decay” by Homer Hoyt, “‘Illegiti- 
macy and the Social Control of Sex in a Jamaican Peasant Village’ by 
Arch Cooper, and ‘The Logic of the Case Method” by S. A. Stouffer. 

The twentieth annual Institute will be held August 15-16 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The theme of the Institute will be ‘National Morale,” 
and papers on this subject will be contributed by Harry Stack Sullivan, 
Washington School of Psychiatry; Robert E. Park, Fisk University; and 
by Hans Speier and Eric Estorick, both of the New School for Social Re- 
search. Inquiries regarding the complete program and reservations for . 
rooms may be addressed to Arnold M. Rose, 1126 East Fifty-ninth 
Street, Chicago. 


NOTES 


Eastern Sociological Society.—Officers elected at the spring meeting are 
as follows: president, Talcott Parsons, Harvard University; vice-presi- 
dent, John Dollard, Yale University; secretary-treasurer, Julian Wood- 
ward, Cornell University; member of the executive committee, Norman 
Himes, Colgate University. 


Mid-West Sociological Society.—At the fifth annual meeting, held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 17-19, the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas; first vice-president, C. E. 
Lively, University of Missouri; second vice-president, Lowry Nelson, 
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University of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer, J. Howell Atwood, Knox 
College; members of the executive committee, Laurence H. Brown, Ne- 
braska; John Saathoff, North Dakota; John Useem, South Dakota; and 
Margaret Reuss, Marquette University; representative on the executive 
committee of the American Sociological Society, J. O. Hertzler, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


Pacific Sociological Society—The northern division of this regional 
society met at Gearhart, Oregon, May 9-10. Meetings, consisting of 
three sessions, were made up by papers on (a) research in social problems, 
(b) theory and research, and (c) research in social organization. 


Southern Sociological Society—Under the title ‘Current Studies in 
the Field of Sociology in the South,” the Society’s committee on research 
has published a mimeographed report of the research activities of southern 
sociology. 


Southwestern Sociological Society.—The Society held its annual meeting 
at Dallas, Texas, April 11-12, in conjunction with the various other units 
of the Southwestern Social Science Association. General topics discussed 
in the three half-day sessions were ‘“‘Teaching Sociology in a Changing 
Culture,” ‘Social Standards in a Changing Society,’’ and ‘‘Current Social 
Research.”’ Officers elected for the coming year are: president, William 
H. Sewell, Oklahoma A. & M. College; vice-president, A. E. Croft, Uni- 
versity of Wichita; and secretary, J. K. Johnson, East Texas State 
Teachers College. 


Bureau of the Census.—James C. Capt was inducted as director of the 
Bureau on May 22, succeeding William L. Austin, who retired in January. 
In the interim, Assistant Director Vergil D. Reed served as acting director 
of the Bureau. Dr. Reed will continue with the Census Bureau as one of 
its assistant directors. Howard H. McClure, formerly executive assistant 
to the director, recently was named to the other assistant directorship of 
the Bureau. For a number of years Director Capt was an executive in the 
Washington office of the Federal Work Projects Administration. He came 
to the Bureau of the Census in 1939 as confidential assistant to the former 
Director Austin. In this capacity Capt directed the selection and organi- 
zation of a staff of more than 100,000 census field workers employed in the 
1940 census-taking. 

As an outgrowth of an increasing need for current statistics, a tentative 
plan has been drafted for an annual census on a sample basis. It is pro- 
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posed that in the first sample census, items of particular importance to 
national defense should be given preference. Accordingly, large portions 
of the proposed schedule are devoted to the measurement of population 
shifts which have occurred since the 1940 Census and to data concerning 
the labor force, unemployment, housing (especially vacancies), and cost 
of living. The suggested sampling procedure provides for the selection of 
not less than a 5 per cent cross-section randomly distributed by small 
areas and stratified so that some part of the sample comes from each 
county of the country and each city of 5,000 or over. The final results 
should provide reliable statistics for the nation as a whole, individual 
states, large cities, and for the urban, rural farm, and rural nonfarm sub- 
divisions of the United States and the larger states. 


Inter-American Statistical Institute—The temporary organizing com- 
mittee of the Institute has announced the election of officers who are to 
compose its “‘bureau’”’ or governing body. These are: president, M. A. 
Teixeira de Freitas, Brazil; first vice-president, Stuart A. Rice, United 
States; second vice-president, Carlos E. Dieulefait, Argentina; third vice- 
president, Ramén Beteta, Mexico; and treasurer, Robert H. Coats, Can- 
ada. The temporary organizing committee, which is serving as a provi- 
sional secretariat until conditions permit the establishment of its perma- 
nent office, includes: Halbert L. Dunn, E. Dana Durand, and Walter F. 
Willcox, in addition to Dr. Rice. The aims of the Institute, according to 
its statutes, are: (a) to stimulate improved methodology in the collection, 
tabulation, analysis, and publication of both official and unofficial statis- 
tics; (6) to encourage measures designed to improve the comparability of 
economic and social statistics among the nations in this hemisphere; (c) 
to provide a medium for professional collaboration among statisticians of 
the American nations; (d) to co-operate with national and international 
organizations in advancing the science and administration of statistics. 


Institute on Media of Communications.—The Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago will hold August 4-9 an institute on the im- 
plications of print, radio, and film for democratic government. Among the 
speakers at this meeting will be: Ernst Kris, New School for Social Re- 
search; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia University; Harold D. Lasswell, 
William Allanson White Psychiatric Foundation; Harold F. Gosnell, Sam- 
uel A. Stouffer, and Ralph W. Tyler, all of the University of Chicago. 


National Conference of Social Workers.—The sixty-eighth annual meet- 
ing was held at Atlantic City, June 1-7. Officers elected for the coming 
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year are: president, Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; first 
vice-president, Wilfred S. Reynolds, Chicago Council of Social Agencies; 
second vice-president, Michael M. Davis, Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics; third vice-president, Betsy Libbey, Family Society, 
Philadelphia. 


New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children.—The second annual 
conference will be held at Harvard University, July 17-18. Programs may 
be obtained by writing to Eugene L. Belisle, Massachusetts Mothers’ 
Health Council, Boston. 


Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation.—The seventeenth Insti- 
tute will be held at the University of Chicago, July 7-16, on ‘“The Politi- 
cal and Economic Implications of Inter-American Solidarity.”” Among 
those who will attend are Leland H. Jenks, Wellesley College, and E. 
Franklin Frazier, Howard University. A number of prominent scholars 
from Central and South America will participate. 


The Open Road.—This summer this nonprofit organization has ar- 
ranged for five field-study trips: ‘‘Southern Conditions,”’ sponsored by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, an intensive study of a southern 
county which is partly industrial, partly agricultural; ‘“Minority Cultures 
of Colorado and New Mexico,” sponsored by the University of Denver, 
a study of the values and customs of minority groups—Volga German 
farmers, Japanese farmers, Mexican agricultural laborers, Spanish Ameri- 
cans of New Mexico, Pueblo Indians, and Navajo Indians—which have 
conserved their identity and of their relations to the dominant American 
culture; ‘‘Life Problems of the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountains,” 
sponsored by Colorado State College of Education, a study of five small 
communities: a cattle- and sheep-ranching area, an irrigated farming area, 
a Dust Bowl village, a coal-mining town, a historic gold-mining camp; 
“‘Planning Regional Development as Exemplified by the T.V.A.,” spon- 
sored by the University of Tennessee and Northwestern University, with 
the co-operation of the T.V.A., a study of the tremendous T.V.A. devel- 
opment and its effect on the lives of the Valley people in towns and on the 
land; ‘‘Community Relations in Connecticut and Pennsylvania,” spon- 
sored by the Connecticut State Summer Session, a contrasting study of 
life in a Pennsylvania coal town and a Connecticut manufacturing center. 
Particulars regarding these and other field courses may be obtained from 
The Open Road, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
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Population Association of America.—At its meeting held at Princeton, 
New Jersey, May 16-17, the following officers were elected: president, 
P. K. Whelpton; first vice-president, Frederick Osborn; second vice-presi- 
dent, Dorothy S. Thomas; secretary, Conrad Taeuber; and treasurer, Hal- 
bert L. Dunn. 


Society for Applied Anthropology.—A meeting for the purpose of or- 
ganizing this Society was held at Harvard University, May 2-3, with 
fifty to sixty persons in attendance. Papers were presented, centering 
around the topics: “Application of Anthropology to Industry,” ““Two 
Modern Community Organizations,”’ ‘“The Social Work and Problems of 
Public Morale,”’ and ‘“Two Problems of Colonial Administration.” E. D. 
Chapple, Harvard University, was named first president of this Society. 


Vital Issues.—Under this title a monthly magazine has been launched 
whose purpose is to analyze problems confronting the American people. 
The Editorial Board includes Henry M. Busch, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and Spencer D. Irwin, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. The offices are 
located at 1740 East Twelfth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Albion College.—Melvin J. Williams, who has just received his Doctor’s 
degree at Duke University, has been appointed instructor in sociology. 


University of California.—Leonard Bloom, Kent State University, 
will teach courses in introductory sociology and the family during the 
summer. 


Claremont College-—A course in social control is being offered during 
the summer by E. Adamson Hoebel, New York University. 


University of Chicago.—The First Annual Conference for Teachers of 
the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges is being held 
July 1-3 on the central theme ‘‘New Frontiers in the Social Sciences.” 
Each of the three days is devoted to a separate topic: “The Community” 
including papers by W. Lloyd Warner and Robert Redfield, University 
of Chicago; “The Individual and the Social Order” ; and ‘‘Social Change,” 
including papers by Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund, and Earl 
S. Johnson, University of Chicago. Robert E. Keohane, University of 
Chicago, is chairman of the committee on the Conference. 

W. Lloyd Warner has been promoted to the rank of professor of soci- 
ology and anthropology. 

Robert F. Winch has been appointed instructor of sociology in the 
College. 
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Columbia University.—Robert M. MaclIver, Lieber Professor of Politi- 
cal Philosophy and Sociology, has been appointed executive officer of the 
department of sociology. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, who has been visiting lec- 
turer in social science during the last year and director of the university’s 
office of radio research, becomes associate professor of sociology. Robert 
K. Merton, Tulane University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology. William S. Robinson, instructor in social science, has been ad- 
vanced to the status of lecturer in sociology 


Cornell University.—During the summer session W. E. Cole, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, is offering courses in the family and educational sociol- 


ogy. 


Dartmouth College —D. Appleton—Century Company has recently pub- 
lished An Introduction to the Social Sciences by Robert E. Riegel, W. L. 
Eager, Ralph P. Holden, J. M. McDaniel, Francis E. Merrill, Earl R. 
Sikes, Elmer E. Smead, and Louis D. Stilwell. 


Duke University —During the summer session Paul A. Root, Southern 
Methodist University, is teaching courses in social pathology and general 
sociology. 


University of Idaho.—Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas, is giving 
courses in collective behavior, contemporary social movements, and popu- 
lation changes and social adjustments during the summer session. 


Indiana University.—A. B. Hollingshead has been granted a post-doc- 
toral fellowship by the Social Science Research Council. He will spend 
next year visiting American universities. 

Harvey J. Locke has been given a grant-in-aid by the Social Science 
Research Council, matched by a similar grant from the Graduate Re- 
search Committee of Indiana University. The grants will assist him in 
continuing his study of ‘‘Factors Involved in Marital Adjustment.” He 
is comparing information on personality, background, and other data se- 
cured from a divorced sample with similar information from a married 
sample. 

A Conference on Family Relations was held on April 11 and 12. The 
speakers at the conference were E. B. Reuter, State University of Iowa; 
E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; F. M. Vreeland, DePauw Univer- 
sity; and A. C. Kinsey, Indiana University. 


Johns Hopkins University—During the summer session Ivan E. 
McDougle, Goucher College, is giving courses in social disorganization 
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and introductory sociology. Joseph H. Bunzel is offering a course in the 
social functions of the theater. 


University of Kansas.—D. Appleton—Century Company has published 
New Social Horizons by Seba Eldridge. 

The second volume to be published in the ‘Social Science Studies 
Series” of the University of Kansas is Comerio: A Study of a Puerto Rican 
Town by Charles C. Rogler. The committee in charge of the series con- 
sists of W. E. Sandelius, chairman; C. B. Realey, editor; D. Gagliardo, 
and Seba Eldridge. 


Kent State University.—During the summer session Harley O. Preston, 
Indiana University, will teach a course in principles of sociology and 
social control, and R. Drexal MacTavish will give courses in problems of 
child welfare and social service. 


University of Michigan.—John F. Cuber, Kent State University, is to 
direct the community workshop during the coming summer. 


Michigan State College-—The special course on marriage offered in the 
summer session will be given this year by J. Howard Howson, Vassar 
College. 


Newark Junior College —Theodore Lenn, formerly instructor in eco- 
nomics and sociology, has been appointed professor of social science and 
chairman of the department of social studies. 


Ohio State University —During the summer quarter Mark A. May, 
Yale University, is giving a course in character education and is leading a 
seminar in educational psychology. 


San Francisco State College-—Carlo L. Lastrucci, who has completed 
his work for the Doctor’s degree at Stanford University, has been teaching 
in the department of sociology during the past year. 


University of Sido Paulo (Brazil).—Flavio de Campos and Mario Wag- 
ner, both of the faculty of the Escola livre de sociologia e politica, will 
spend a year in study in sociology and anthropology at the University of 
Chicago. 


Smith College School for Social Work.—Stephen W. Reed, Yale Univer- 
sity, is on a one-year appointment as lecturer in sociology. 
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University of Southern California.—Bessie A. McClenahan, who spent 
part of her recent sabbatical leave at the University of North Carolina 
studying ‘‘Regionalism”’ as developed there by Howard W. Odum and 
his associates, is introducing a pioneer course on the subject in the depart- 
ment of sociology. Pauline V. Young is the author of a book, recently 
published by Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, on Social Case Work in Na- 
tional Defense. 


University of Tennessee.—A special course entitled ‘‘Multiple-Purpose 
Programs” is being offered during the summer session by W. E. Cole, 
sociologist, Frank B. Ward, economist, and Calvin Davis, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. This course deals with the engineering, economic, and 
social features of multiple-purpose programs, with special reference to 
river developments. 

Ernest T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University, is offering courses in social 
problems and the family during the summer quarter. 


Texas A, & M. College-—During the summer session a course in rural 
youth leadership, consisting of lectures and freld trips to youth projects, 
will be offered by O. H. Benson, Boy Scouts of America. 


University of Virginia.—The fifteenth annual Institute of Public Affairs 
is being held June 23-July 5 on the topic, ‘“The United States, the War, 
and the Future.” 


University of Washington.—During the summer quarter Robert Mac- 
Iver, Columbia University, is offering an undergraduate course in social 
change and social progress and a graduate course in social causation. 

David B. Carpenter and Shotaro Frank Miyamoto, have been ap- 
pointed associates in the department of sociology. Felix E. Moore, Jr., 
has resigned his position as instructor in sociology to accept an appoint- 
ment in the Bureau of the Census. 


West Virginia University—Charles N. Burrows, Simpson College, 
is teaching courses in the family, race problems, and problems of crime 
and delinquency during the summer session. 


University of Wisconsin.—McGraw-Hill Book Company is publishing 
Elementary Social Statistics by Thomas C. McCormick. 
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Sir James George Frazer, noted anthropologist and author of The 
Golden Bough, died at the age of eighty-seven, at his residence in Cam- 
bridge, England, May 7, 1941. Lady Frazer died a few hours later. Sir 
James was recognized as one of the world’s authorities on folklore, taboo, 
magic, superstition, myths, primitive belief, and rites. 

Sir James, who was knighted in 1914 and was made a F.R.S. in 1920, 
was born on January 1, 1854, in Glasgow, and studied at Larchfield 
Academy, Helensburgh, Glasgow, and Cambridge. He was elected a 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1879. On his seventy-first birth- 
day he was made a member of the Order of Merit, a special British dis- 
tinction limited to twenty-four persons. 


Several hundred specially invited guests attended a memorial meeting 
at the New York Academy of Medicine, May 21, in honor of George E. 
Vincent, who died February 1, at the age of seventy-seven.’ The four 
principal phases of his career were discussed by Arthur E. Bestor, presi- 
dent of Chautauqua Institution; James Rowland Angell, former presi- 
dent of Yale University and an associate of Dr. Vincent at the University 
of Chicago; Guy Stanton Ford, president, University of Minnesota; and 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


W. B. Saunders Company is publishing Sociology Applied to Nursing 
by Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California, and Alice 
Brethorst, Dakota Wesleyan University. 


* For a brief discussion of Dr. Vincent’s life and works see a statement prepared by 
E. W. Burgess, American Journal of Sociology, XLVI (1941), 887. 


ERRATUM 


The second reference in footnote 7, page 789, of the article “Social Anthro- 
pology and the Modern Community,” by W. Lloyd Warner, American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XLVI (1941), should read: W. Allison Davis, Burleigh B. 
Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South (to be published by the University 
of Chicago Press). 
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Negro Y outh at the Crossways: Their Personality Development in the Middle 
States. By E. FRANKLIN FRaziER. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940. Pp. xxiii+301. $2.25. 


Children of Bondage: The Personality Development of Negro Youth in the 
Urban South. By ALLison Davis and JoHN DoLiarD. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940. Pp. xxviiit+299. $2.25. 


These two volumes are parts of a series of reports on investigations 
made under the direction of the American Youth Commission to deter- 
mine ‘‘wherein Negro youth faced distinctive problems in their develop- 
ment as individual personalities.”’ The significance, however, of these two 
works rests not merely on their contribution to social and psychological 
knowledge about the American Negro. They are highly relevant to our 
general understanding of the dynamics of caste and class behavior. 

While the two works differ considerably in organization and method, 
they represent essentially the same orientation. Both assume the im- 
portant characteristics of personality to be products of learning to live 
in a particular social context. Theyfboth seek to make clear the way the 
caste and class organization of our society patterns the human organisms 
differently according to the position occupied by these organisms. )The 
differences in methods and organization of material yield supplementary 
rather than conflicting knowledge. Indeed, this reviewer is constrained 
to register regret that all three authors did not work together on both 
studies. 

Frazier states that his general purpose is “to determine what kind of 
a person a Negro youth is or is in the process of becoming as a result of 
the limitations which are placed upon his or her participation in the life 
of the communities in the border states’’ (p. 261). 

A social conditioning theory of personality is explicitly adopted and 
consistently maintained throughout. The general plan is to use case study 
materials to view the attitudes, characteristic behavior, and orientation 
of Negro youths as resultants of the impact of American society mediated 
through the family, the neighborhood, the school, the church, the eco- 
nomic system, and the current social-political movements. 

Each of the mediating agents is examined by means of interview and 
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life-history material on individual subjects for the way they vary in their 
impact according to social-economic class differences. The sections are 
well documented with excerpts from case materials. These materials dem- 
onstrate beyond question that a Negro child and youth experiences a 
society differing sharply from that of the white child and as a result his 
personality shows corresponding differences in his sense of adequacy, se- 
curity, respect for himself, and belief in his future possibilities. Nor can 
there be any quibble about the wide variations in the personality pattern- 
ing found over the range of socioeconomic classes within the Negro group. 

As a background to the discussion of the specific institutional elements, 
the author gives an excellent general description of the urban Negro com- 
munity in the borde; states. 

It is not possible to attempt here an evaluation of the findings. It will 
be sufficient to say that they are very significant for the research social 
psychologists as well as for those who are concerned with the practical 
problems of human welfare. 

Certain weaknesses should be pointed out. 

1. With regard to the class differences in social experience, training, 
and resultant attitudes, it would have strengthened the study consider- 
ably if, on the basis of case studies, a more formal instrument had been 
constructed and the insights and conclusions from the case studies sub- 
jected to a quantitative check. 

2. The reviewer found himself wishing that in addition to describing 
class differences in certain attitudes and orientations, the author had at- 
tempted to describe the “ideal type” personality organization for each 
class. This is no doubt a difficult thing to do, and it might even prove 
not to be a desirable thing to do. However, in everyday practical social 
living we are constantly creating stereotypes that serve as reference points 
for organizing our attitudes and relationships to other people. Such con- 
structs may also be useful in the scientific analysis of personality organiza- 
tion and its variations. 

3. Two cases are described at length in order to illustrate the operation 
of a culture through the community-institutional complex. The cases are 
too stilted and depersonalized. It is difficult to remember them as flesh- 
and-blood personalities as one does some of the cases in the work by Davis 
and Dollard. This same wooden character is found in the Introduction, 
which is a report of a street conversation among three Negro boys aged 
fifteen, seventeen, and nineteen. The reproduction is so stilted and un- 
real—like a poor high-school dramatic production—as to produce a rather 
unfavorable attitude in the reader. 
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4. The book is oriented so completely to what the community and its 
institutions represent as barriers and “limitations on . . . . participation” 
that one feels a certain restriction on insight and understanding of the 
total Negro personality. Of course it must be remembered the barriers 
and limitations are perhaps the most important things in the life of the 
American Negro. 

Davis and Dollard also approach the study of society’s impact on the 
Negro through case studies. But where Frazier organizes his report 
around formal divisions such as family, neighborhood, school, etc., and 
uses excerpts from personal case materials to illustrate the way institu- 
tions seem to enter the person’s experience, Davis and Dollard organize 
their report around full-length case studies. The chapter headings of the 
central portion of their book are names of persons, not institutional cate- 
gories. The institutional impacts must be found in their proper places in 
the life-experiences of the persons the reader gets to know through the 
case studies. One very important result of this method of presentation is 
that the reader, almost in spite of himself, identifies with the persons in 
their experiences and develops a real appreciation for the way the sub- 
jects view their world of caste and class to a degree not realized in Frazier’s 
work. If one wanted to run the risk of oversimplification, he might say 
that Negro Youth at the Crossways represents a more intellectual experience 
of the problem while Children of Bondage yields more of a direct aesthetic, 
emphatic experience. This difference showed up in students’ reactions. 
Where they would read an assignment in the first work with interest, 
they would characteristically read well beyond the assignment in the 
second and get excited about it. However, it should be noted that their 
comments reveal the fact tiat reading the first volume gives a more 
adequate grasp of the significance of the Davis-Dollar cases. 

The book opens with a chapter on a learning theory of personality 
which reflects the influence of Hull and others at Yale who are seeking 
to streamline stimulus-reponse theory for use in studying social behavior. 
This influence seems to be effecting considerable modification in the psy- 
cheanalytic orientation of Dollard. While the results of attempts to inte- 
grate stimulus-response theory and Freudian psychoanalytic theory are 
not entirely satisfactory, this chapter indicates that some fruitful cross- 
fertilization is underway and the products will be increasingly important 
as time goes on. 

The main section of the book is devoted to case studies of Negro youths 
of different social statuses. The cases are well put together, show good 
insight, and are easy to read. 
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The last section of the book is an attempt to increase the reader’s sense 
of the pervasive reality of caste and class, to discuss more systematically 
the authors’ conception of social class, and to summarize the differential 
cultural experience in home and school which is determined by class posi- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of adding genuine conviction to the assertion that 
position in the social system is a powerful determiner of personality, this 
work is one of the best things we have in American sociological literature. 

There are certain weaknesses which should be listed. 

1. The basic frame of reference of the work is that used by W. Lloyd 
Warner, and reference is frequently made to this fact. While the concepts 
of caste and class are much older than Warner, his views of the concept 
have certain peculiarities which are familiar to the authors and others of 
Warner’s students. But until the long-awaited report on the study of 
Yankee City is finally published, much that the present authors seem 
willing to take for granted will appear of dubious validity to those not 
conversant with Warner’s ideas. 

2. The cases are excellent for illustrative purposes but fall down badly 
when used for careful intensive analysis. Important family relational 
patterns are frequently disregarded or slurred over. The failure to analyze 
fully and carefully the different reactions of siblings to class and caste 
training and experience amounts to a major weakness. This fact showed 
up clearly when a small seminar of advanced students sought to check 
the analyses and interpretations of the authors by using the scanty ma- 
terials on siblings of the cases studied as a basis for making some alter- 
nate interpretations. 

Since the integration of the language of stimulus-response theory and 
that of Freudian theory is incomplete, one would expect that the inter- 
pretations in the cases would at times appear to be somewhat disjunc- 
tive. Such is the case, and in some instances some of the Freudian inter- 
pretative passages seem almost to be dragged in by the heels. 

4. With the exception of some slight shifts in the theoretical verbiage, 
the work does not mark much progress beyond the point reached in 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town. It is a further illustration of the 
fruitfulness of the approach elaborated in that book. What is definitely 
needed now is a formulation of the problem that will permit of a more 
precise, rigorous methodology and more definitive answers to the ques- 
tions raised by these exploratory studies. 

Even though all the criticisms be accepted as valid, these two books 
stand as distinct advances in the study of the Negro and of caste and class 
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dynamics in American society. They are necessary reading for all those 
interested in understanding contemporary social processes and of the way 
human nature is formed in the social context. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Sociology. By WiLt1AM F. OcBuRN and MEyER F. NimxkorF. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+953. $3.50. 


Not in many moons has a textbook in sociology been accorded so many 
encomiums as has the new Ogburn and Nimkoff Sociology. With many 
of the comments favorable to the book it is easy to agree. The book is 
interesting reading, lucid in style, “completely modern,” attractive in 
format, and ample in scope. On the other hand, the writer is depressed 
by the thought that this text, written for the purpose of introducing 
students to the science of sociology, is so enthusiastically accepted as the 
“last word” by representative sociology teachers throughout the country. 

In the words of the authors, in their Preface: ‘Sociology has been 
defined as what the sociologists are doing, and a book on sociology should 
mirror such activities.” Obviously, the authors had this constantly in 
mind while they were writing this book. Here is a “‘sociology”’ that, if not 
an “over-all social science” (a conception of sociology that is decried by 
the authors), is sufficiently broad in scope to suggest to the authors “‘its 
possible use in orientation courses. ...,even though it [the book] falls 
short of establishing sociology as a general social science.” As for the 
activities of sociologists, if this work is a ‘‘mirror of such activities,’’ one 
can only stand amazed at the breadth and variety, the catholicity and 
unco-ordinated character, of interests represented. If the book fails to 
establish sociology ‘‘as a general social science,” it certainly is not because 
of a lack of inclusiveness and amplitude. Indeed, one is led to raise the 
question, if the book here under review is to be taken as a criterion, 
whether sociology is a science at all. 

If sociology is to be regarded as a special social science rather than as a 
general one, and if it is considered feasible and essential to induct the 
beginning student into sociology as a scientific discipline, then it is reason- 
able to expect an introductory textbook on sociology to be scientific in its 
theoretical framework, in its conceptual scheme, and in its presentation of 
empirical facts, the latter having a direct bearing upon, and an integra- 
tion in, the conceptual structure. If there are no significant theoretical 
problems postulated, if no clear-cut theoretical system is stated, and if 
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the conceptual scheme is attenuated and inadequate for the purpose in 
hand, then, no matter how ambitious and exhaustive are the empirical 
references to phenomena, the work does not constitute a valid contribu- 
tion to “scientific”? knowledge. 

The chief general criticism to be offered against the Ogburn and 
Nimkoff book is its failure, in a large measure, to come up to the re- 
quirements of a “‘scientific”’ treatise on sociology. The nearest approach 
to a scheme for the book lies in the emphasis throughout upon the com- 
manding role played by culture “‘in the great drama of social life.’’ In 
other words, here is a work purporting to introduce students to a science 
of sociology that singles out for a preponderance of attention the con- 
ditioning function of cultural factors, with incidental but not unimportant 
roles assigned to group life and to such nonsocietary factors as geographic 
environment and biological heredity. The “interaction” of the “four 
principal actors,” of which ‘‘the leading character is culture,” is repre- 
sented as the proper subject matter of sociology. In brief, sociology here 
becomes the “science’’ of culture, the “superorganic”’ factor conditioning 
social life. 

The concept “interaction,” as presented in the book, receives an exten- 
sion of meaning that is unusual, in the opinion of the reviewer. “‘Inter- 
action” is said to go on among the four principal sets of factors—the 
organic, the inorganic, the “‘superorganic,’’ and the group-social. In 
other words, “‘social life is best explained” by the “‘interaction” of man’s 
nervous and glandular systems, his reflexes and emotions, his racial char- 
acteristics, and the like (biological heredity), with the sunshine, the 
weather, the soil, and other geographic features, and with the cultural 
traits of tools, techniques, customs, ideas, institutions, etc., and all of 
these with such factors of the social environment as associates, groups, 
mechanisms of imitation, suggestibility, and sympathy. If “interaction” 
can be said to go on among such a mélange of assorted factors, which is 
seriously to be questioned, it could hardly be said to constitute suitable 
subject matter for a science of sociology. If it can be so considered, then 
sociology calls for the services of supermen and begs for another name. 

The authors rationalize the all-inclusiveness of their “‘science”’ by 
pointing out what to them seems well substantiated in practice, if not in 
logic, namely, that “sociology as confined to the study of the group 
processes has not had enough scope and vitality in its content to become 
established over such rich subject matters as are found in economics and 
political science.” Therefore, they contend, “‘by widening the scope of 
sociology to include culture and especially by stressing the interrelation- 
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ships of culture, heredity, natural environment, and the group, sociology 
has increased its scope to considerable dimensions, and its body of know]- 
edge now consists of ‘big ideas’ very well buttressed by concrete data’”’ 
(p. iv). If the reviewer is not sadly mistaken, something quite different 
has characterized the development of sociology in America and in Europe. 
Moving away from the synthetic, over-all emphasis of a former day, the 
trend has been rather definitely in the direction of specialization, the re- 
finement of concepts, the development and perfection of methodology, 
the rigorous analysis of empirical data, and the deducing of generaliza- 
tions within the framework of systematized theory. Incidentally, the 
“rich subject matter’ disciplines of economics and political science have 
been greatly enriched in recent years by the methodological and theoreti- 
cal contributions of a sociological science which has as its central integrat- 
ing principle the concept of social interaction. Unfortunately, in the book 
under discussion, the essentially social processes of interaction receive 
relatively little attention (principally in chaps. xii and xiii). 

For some readers the first three parts of the book, embracing the first 
241 pages, will be the least important from the sociological point of view. 
Their content, while being absorbingly interesting to persons who have 
had little opportunity to acquaint themselves with matters pertaining 
to cultural anthropology, biology, and geography, is biased in that the 
greater part of the emphasis is placed upon the influence of geographical 
environment upon culture, and upon the conditioning functions of cul- 
ture, heredity, and the group upon personality development and dis- 
organization. While the authors are careful to guard against giving the 
impression that they are one or more kinds of determinists, they come 
very close to leaving erroneous impressions by their massing of details 
from such examples as termites, the Drosophila melanogaster, race horses, 
the Fundulus, feral men, Gua, the chimpanzee, and the glandular equip- 
ment of dogs (Pl. 2, facing p. 206). The inferences drawn for personality 
and culture from comparisons between man and his native equipment and 
his learned ways of behaving, on the one hand, and the lower orders of 
animals and insects, on the other, are not only farfetched but also un- 
necessary in a truly sociological textbook. Whatever physical basis may 
exist for human personality lies within man himself and not in his simian, 
equine, and canine contemporaries. 

Part IV, “Collective Behavior,” is, on the whole, handled in a satis- 
factory manner, with the exception that the social processes call for more 
extended treatment than they receive. Clarity and a sounder perspective 
might have been obtained if the chapters dealing with the processes 
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(chaps. xii and xiii) had been introduced before chapter xi, “Status: 
Social Classes.”” This is a matter of opinion and cannot be considered a 
serious defect. Some of the illustrative material, such as the biography 
of Nicholas Murray Butler (pp. 258-60) and the pecking order of hens 
(pp. 373-75), is of dubious value. 

Chapter xv, ‘“The Distribution of Population,” and chapte- xvi, ‘“The 
Growth of Population,” seem out of place in their context between chap- 
ter xiv, “Human Ecology,” and chapter xvii, ‘Characteristics of Com- 
munities,’ in Part V, “Communities.” Such extended treatment of 
population can scarcely be justified in an introductory text on sociology, 
even though the materials on the subject are expertly presented. Criti- 
cism may be made of the manner of dealing with human ecology on the 
following grounds: (1) the concept is too narrowly delimited if it is to 
have sociological validity; (2) the processual character of social ecology 
is played down to the confines of a single paragraph (pp. 416-18); (3) 
the concept, once introduced, is dropped and never used again; and (4), 
finally and most importantly, the concept is not integrated into a larger 
and more inclusive sociological frame of reference. 

In Part VI the social institutions (as if institutions could be other 
than “‘social”) are discussed in relation to ‘‘the organization of society”’ 
(chap. xviii), in terms of their interrelationships (chap. xxiii), and as 
separate entities under the headings ‘‘Economic Institutions” (chap. xix), 
“Governmental Institutions” (chap. xx), “Religious Institutions” (chap. 
xxi), and ‘““The Family” (chap. xxii). Here is to be found the usual dis- 
cussion of institutions—their respective histories and descriptions of their 
natures and functions, supported by pertinent facts and statistical de- 
vices. There may be those who will miss the inclusion of certain other 
institutions found in our culture, such as the educational (treated briefly 
under government), the recreational, the social welfare, and possibly 
others. The chapter on the interrelationships of institutions is especially 
illuminating, but the treatment of institutions as a whole seems to me to 
be too divorced from the rest of the text and too remote from a system 
of sociology. 

“Social Change”’ is the title of Part VII. Chapter xxiv deals with ‘“‘The 
Growth of Culture,” and, thus, the ever present cultural factor comes in 
for more expanded discussion. Social change is made synonymous with 
cultural change, and the latter is shown to be dependent upon invention 
and upon the receptiveness or nonreceptiveness of groups to new in- 
ventions (chaps. xxv and xxvi). The emphasis placed upon the social 
role of invention amounts to a kind of technological determinism. As 
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noted above, the authors are quite explicit in their notion that the “‘cul- 
tural” and the “social” are the same. ‘Cultural change” is “social 
change’’; the cultural heritage is the social heritage. To this reviewer the 
position is untenable. The “‘social” includes the “‘cultural,” and social 
change is effected by the operation of the social and ecological processes 
of interaction, operating, for the most part, within channels provided in 
the culture, to be sure, but frequently involving changed human relation- 
ships that effect culture not at all or not for a long time. Once again the 
criticism turns upon the inclusive meaning given by the authors to “cul- 
ture’ and upon the omnipotence they have ascribed to it. 

In chapter xxvii “‘social disorganization” is represented as resulting 
“from conflict between the basic factors in human experience, that is, 
between geographical influences and culture, between heredity and cul- 
ture, and between the various parts of culture.’”” Herein may be found 
many of the so-called indices and causes of social disorganization, but 
a completely satisfactory theory of disorganization is lacking. The final 
chapter, entitled ‘“The Adjustment of Man and Culture,” is concerned 
with whether the course of the changes in the four basic factors in the 
social life of man is one of progress. On this point the authors acknowl- 
edge a measure of uncertainty, since ‘“‘it seems impossible to find agree- 
ment or a scientific answer as to what progress is for a very long period 
ahead or for a great variety of cultures.”’ In this respect they come out 
just about where all those have who have sought to examine the nature 
and prospects of progress. They close on a note of confidence that, 
despite many difficulties, the future will witness considerable forward 
movement through social planning. 

It is a matter of great regret to me that I have been compelled by my 
convictions to take a generally adverse attitude toward this ambitious 
and honest book. As noted earlier in this review, it has many praise- 
worthy features, but in my judgment it falls far short of being a sound 
sociological treatise. It seems to me that it strikes an essentially non- 
sociological note in its central scheme and that it places too much empha- 
sis upon details of biology, geography, and culture and too little upon 
the processes of social interaction. It may be that the authors are correct 
in suggesting that the book might possibly serve as a useful text in an 
orientation course. It might also be used as collateral reading with a sys- 
tematic textbook in sociology, provided the teacher exercised a selective 
control over the portions assigned. 


WARNER E, GETTYS 
University of Texas 
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Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. By E. V. McCottum, E. OrtEnT-KEILEs, 
and H.G. Day. sthed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. ix+7o01. 
$4.50. 

The title of this book raises at once the question of what this subject 
has to do with sociology. This is quite a legitimate question, and the need 
for an answer furnishes one of the reasons why a review of the book is 
desirable in a sociological journal. The justification may be pursued 
somewhat as follows: At one time last year representatives from the 
military establishments of England, France, Germany, Russia, and Italy 
came to a small town in Illinois to study the flour produced at a mill 
located there. They wanted to know how much thiamine was in the flour. 
Ordinary white flour contains only carbohydrates. Thiamine, or vitamin 
B,, is called the ‘morale vitamin.” Experiments have been reported 
indicating that healthy, vigorous, bouyant young people who are fed a 
diet deficient in B, become discouraged, listless, pessimistic, and de- 
pressed. One of the great problems of the army is to maintain morale, 
and hence a new invention which would keep thiamine in white flour 
is of sufficient interest to attract representatives from the great armies of 
Europe. 

The subject of the morale of groups is admittedly in the field of sociol- 
ogy, although sociologists may be concerned only with scientific knowl- 
edge and not with its application. Group behavior and the relation of the 
individual to the group are at the very heart of sociology, as conceived by 
the writers of the last twenty-five years. Morale, of course, is a group 
phenomenon and is intimately connected with group-functioning. Social 
workers, heads of boys’ clubs, and leaders of groups in general have as one 
of their major concerns the maintenance of morale. The sociologists’ 
approach to this problem has usually been through social psychology— 
the use of symbols, leadership, propaganda, and other methods of psy- 
chologically influencing behavior. Now suppose nutrition also influences 
morale. Does that bring it into the realm of sociology, or should we ignore 
it saying that it is in the field of chemistry? 

This illustration might be pursued quite a bit further if an article were 
being written instead of a book review. It may be suggested here, how- 
ever, that it is quite possible that the biological foundations of human 
behavior may have been neglected by sociologists who either (a) wish to 
restrict sociology to the study of social psychological behavior in groups 
or (b) would rule out everything but culture. These attitudes are tending 
to become dogmas, and dogma is never a healthy attitude for science. 

Dr. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, is one of the foremost 
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authorities in the world on the chemistry of foods, and he has written a 
book which is a model of scientific writing—clear, accurate, with a com- 
prehensive survey of the experiments on both sides of the question. Yet 
it is readable, and its significance for the welfare of society is brought out 
by implication throughout the pages. McCollum contributes here and 
there from the field of nutrition some very interesting ideas that may be 
of interest to sociologists who do not restrict their field too narrowly. 
McCollum is responsible for the statement that mother-love is dependent 
upon manganese, for mother-rats fed a diet without manganese neglect 
their young and refuse to suckle them. Mother-love and the behavior of 
parents toward their offspring have been written about by sociologists in 
discussing the family, and they should also be interested in the relation 
of mother-love to sufficient manganese in the food. It may be remarked, 
as far as human mothers are concerned, that there seems to be no de- 
ficiency of manganese in the diet. Indeed, the opposite supposition might 
be entertained. 

Recent experiments suggest that a person cannot be happy when there 
is a deficiency of calcium and phosphorus in his diet. The basis for this 
statement is that experiments show quite generally that irritability is the 
outstanding result of a deficiency in these two substances. It should be 
noted, however, that it is not claimed that an adequate supply of calcium 
and phosphorus will produce happiness. Again, should sociologists refuse 
to be interested in calcium and phosphorus because they are chemicals, 
even though they are definitely related to the behavior we sometimes 
refer to as indicating happiness? To cite another illustration, it is well 
recognized that birth control comes well within the subject of sociology. 
For some years it has been known that the reproductive systems of wo- 
men who don’t have enough vitamin E become disorganized and cannot 
bear children. Should not, therefore, vitamin E be of interest to sociolo- 
gists? 

Perhaps the readers of this review may think that I am laboring too 
much with the question of the field of sociology. Dropping that question 
for the moment, it is permissible to comment on the great and growing 
popular interest in the deficiency theory of nutrition. Indeed, the growth 
of interest in this subject, and the brilliant success of research in this field, 
makes us think at once that the deficiency theory may equal in significance 
the germ theory. The work of Pasteur and his contemporaries has revolu- 
tionized medicine and reorganized many of our social habits in regard to 
human welfare. The next twenty-five or fifty years may show the de- 
ficiency theory to be quite equal in importance to the germ theory. The 
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germ theory has the virtue of being a tool to prevent disease. So also does 
the deficiency theory. But the latter theory is more. It holds out the 
possibility of a positive improvement in human welfare. Through scien- 
tific feeding the white rat has been made over into a superrat; has be- 
come more healthy, more beautiful, more vigorous, more reproductive, 
and has a longer life. May there not be a possibility of producing in the 
future a superman? Should not such a possibility be of interest to soci- 


ologists? 
W. F. OcBuRN 
University of Chicago 


News and the Human Interest Story. By HELEN MacGr1u Hucues. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xxiii+313. $3.00. 


The human-interest story stands somewhere between the news story 
and the fiction story. It shares with the news the reality of incident; it 
shares with fiction emphasis upon the universal characteristics of the 
event. For the first time a systematic study of the human-interest story 
has been completed, thus adding to the long series of original contributions 
to the studies of the newspaper that have been inspired by Robert E. 
Park through many years. 

The natural history of the human-interest story associates it with the 
rise of the commercial press in the 1830’s. The New York Sun, founded 
in 1833 by Benjamin Day, was the first great success in bringing gossip 
to the mechanics and artisans of the urban proletariat of New York City. 
Throughout the next hundred years the distinguishing mark of the press 
was the perfecting of news as commodity. Dr. Hughes follows this de- 
velopment of the profit-seeking principle with deftly selected details. 
During this period the chief function of the newspaper in the lives of the 
urban proletariat was to familiarize them with a new and ever widening 
world. Many of the workers had come from neighborhoods where their 
focus of attention had been narrowly circumscribed to local incidents. 
As they were brought in touch with the metropolitan universe of discourse, 
they found an interpreter in the cheap press. The human-interest story 
was one of the literary forms adapted to the needs of the “reader who 
moves his lips.’”” The impersonality of the urban society was partly com- 
pensated by the tendency to personalize the newspaper. As Dr. Hughes 
remarks, ‘The aim of [the tabloids] and, one concludes, of all popular 
literature is, it would seem, to enable people to read each other’s diaries.” 

Searching for a functional equivalent of the human-interest story of the 
metropolitan press of the United States, Dr. Hughes is particularly suc- 
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cessful. She calls attention to the corrido, or popular news ballad, that 
flourishes in Mexico, standing between the traditional folklore and the 
cheap papers and magazines. In earlier England she discovers the broad- 
side ballad whose style and subject matter fits the generalized pattern 
that she is engaged in studying. 

This admirable investigation has opened up many possible lines of 
investigation. Dr. Hughes has successfully shown that the human-inter- 
est story is very closely associated with the needs of people who are mov- 
ing from local interests to widened participation in the world of modern 
life. Further investigations may establish dependable correlations be- 
tween the needs of these people at successive stages of transition. To 
speculate, for a moment, along this line, we may call attention to the 
forms of anxiety that are involved in leaving home and facing a new and 
more complicated environment. There are varying degrees of sorrow at 
leave-taking, of joy at going away, of despair at the indifference of the 
new environment, of nostalgia, of embarrassment at not knowing one’s 
way about, of sensitiveness to ridicule, of exposure to tricksters, of envy 
on the part of the stay-at-home for the traveler, of sympathy on the part 
of the stay-at-home for the one who must go away. There is little doubt 
that each of these emotional experiences is reflected in the thematic struc- 
ture of the human-interest story and its equivalent, news ballads. Per- 
sons who detach themselves from extremely unfavorable environments 
may be expected to approach their new situation with very different 
sentiments from those who live in relatively well-integrated and well- 
endowed communities. The emotional needs of those who stay at home 
will be very different in the two situations. Further investigation along 
these lines, aided by more precise methods of analyzing the content of 
ballads and news stories, may enable us to establish far more refined cor- 
relations than are possible at this time. 

Dr. Hughes has written a valuable monograph for the understanding 
of what the expectation of profit does to the contents of the printed chan- 
nels of mass communication. 


Haro_p D. LASSWELL 
Washington School of Psychiatry 


Washington, D.C. 


What’s Past Is Prologue. By Mary BARNETT GILson. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1940. Pp. 307. $3.00. 
This is an autobiography of one of the first successful women in the 
field of employment management, but it is not so much the story of Miss 
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Gilson’s life as it is a commentary on the industrial life going on about her. 
The philosophy underlying her comments is of no particular brand. Al- 
though she bewails the retarded development of women in society as fre- 
quently as she bewails the stupidity of industrial management in handling 
labor problems, it would not be strictly accurate to attach the “feminist” 
label to Miss Gilson. Her ideas and feelings about industrial problems 
spring from varied experience as a branch librarian in a steel district, 
department-store salesgirl, vocational counselor, employment manager, 
research worker in labor problems, and university professor. She has 
sympathetic understanding of workers’ and managers’ points of view. 
With a minimum of sentimentalism she argues that the different interests 
can be harmonized and cites from her wide experience practical adjust- 
ments that resolved apparently hopeless conflicts. 


M. LEISERSON 
National Labor Relations Board 


Sumner Today: Selected Essays of William Graham Sumner with Com- 
ments by American Leaders. Edited by Maurice R. Davir. New Hav- 
en: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xxvi+194. $2.50. 


Sponsored by the William Graham Sumner Club, this volume contains 
sixteen of Sumner’s essays, some important and some brief; twenty-eight 
comments on the essays by American “‘leaders’’; a sketch of Sumner anda 
short statement of how he arrived at his conclusions, by his disciple, Pro- 
fessor Keller; an essay on Sumner by John Chamberlain; a Preface by 
Professor Davie; and a Foreword by the president of the Sumner Club, 
Mr. Peter. That this produces something of a potpourri is indicated by 
the fact that the reader’s orientation is changed forty-nine times in two 
hundred and thirteen pages. It is all a little bewildering. 

The original intention was to obtain an equal number of commentators 
from conservative and “liberal” ranks. The latter did not respond in so 
large numbersas the former, with the result that the book seems one-sided. 
Professor Sumner’s laissez faire views are much more frequently indorsed 
than criticized, and even the critics tread so softly that one wonders if 
they are mice or men. Messrs. Evans Clark, Charles A. Beard, and Bruce 
Bliven are shining exceptions. The close limitation on the length of the 
comments, which is indicated by the fact that none of them runs more than 
five hundred words, gives them a fragmentary character. It might have 
been a better plan to have had a few commentators give their full reaction 
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to the whole of Sumner’s system of thought. One would then have had 
something to bite into. Even as it is, however, a few interesting contrasts 
are brought out. For instance, in commenting upon ‘“The Influence of 
Commercial Crises on Opinions about Economic Doctrines,”’ the president 
of the Brookings Institution, Harold G. Moulton, says: ‘““The most strik- 
ing impression one gains from reading this address . . . . is its applicability 
to present-day conditions,” while the executive director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, Evans Clark, says: ‘“The sharpest impression I get from 
reading Dr. Sumner’s address . . . . is its incredible antiquity.” 

Those who believe that a conceptual framework is a prerequisite to the 
gathering of facts will wonder how Sumner ever achieved what he did if he 
worked in the manner Professor Keller describes. He read voraciously in 
thirteen languages. The resulting 150,000 sheets of notes were classified 
and reclassified under common-sense headings. ‘The only principle he 
seems to have had in mind was that like should go with like..... ” Per- 
haps his work proves what a great mind can accomplish in spite of cumber- 
some methods. 


Rosert C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Man against Himself. By Kart A. MENNINGER. New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co., 1938. Pp. xii+485. $3.75. 


Menninger attempts to account for suicide and phenomena related to 
self-destruction, including various types of mental and physical disorders, 
from the orthodox psychoanalytical point of view. The author takes as his 
point of departure the observation that popular analysis of suicide almost 
invariably takes it to be an escape from an intolerable life-situation, 
whereas, as he seeks to point out, the more important determining factors 
are the unconscious tendencies on the part of the individual who commits 
suicide. 

Three major unconscious motives for suicide are discussed: (1) the 
wish to kill; (2) the wish to be killed; and (3) the wish to die. The wish to 
kill—which is innate by hypothesis—is often turned back upon the wisher 
and carried into effect in suicide when robbed of its external target. The 
self in this case is unconsciously used as a substitute for the external ob- 
ject by the process of identification or introjection. The wish to be killed, 
including its erotic component, comes from the need for punishment for 
having acted against one’s own conscience, which is also believed to be 
derived from a portion of the original aggressive instincts, transformed 
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here into an internal judge. And the wish to die—a frank expression of the 
death instinct—is said to be most clearly seen in cases of the mountain 
climbers and automobile racers, in which the desire for social recognition 
is considered as relatively irrelevant. The fountainhead of ‘these various 
unconscious tendencies is believed to be the “original stream of self-de- 
structive energy” with which we are born, i.e., the death instinct. Numer- 
ous cases studied by the author and others are cited as illustrations, con- 
stituting a rather imposing body of empirical data, which is clinically 
verifiable but amenable to variant interpretations. i 

The highly speculative character of the theory of the death instinct is 
admitted by the author himself. From the sociological point of view, a 
few additional questions may be raised. First, while the poSular analysis 
of suicide in terms of external situations alone is obviously inadequate, 
there seems to be no good reason to identify all unconscious tendencies on 
the part of the individual with an instinct or instincts, foy unconscious 
impulses are not necessarily inborn. In fact,in the author’s presentation of 
clinical material, the repressed impulses that lead to suicidé are in every 
case shown to have developed under specific social situations and to have 
been directed toward specific social objects. One wonders hdw logically it 
is possible for a single specific tendency to be thought of as both inborn 
and acquired at the same time. Second, while the turning-back of exter- 
nally directed aggression upon the self or the inflicting of punishment upon 
self at the dictate of one’s own conscience are no doubt some'of the funda- 
mental mechanisms involved in the suicidal act, it still remains to be ex- 
plained how the self became an object in the first place and hpw the ability 
to act toward one’s self as one would toward others or as others would to- 
ward self came about. As far as we know, no living forms equipped only 
with instincts are capable of such performances. Third, suicide seems to 
be possible only when man considers his status in society, real or imagi- 
nary, as far more important than mere biologic existence. It is difficult to 
see how this cardinal fact is accounted for by the instinctivist approach. 
And last, the logical conclusion of the theory of the death instinct as to the 
future of mankind is naturally pessimistic. Freud has well said i in answer 
to Einstein’s question snout wet, “It is useless to try to eliminate the ag- 
gressive tendencies of men.” Accordingly, the author’s most important 
program of reconstruction consists of ways to redirect these supposedly 
innate aggressive impulses from improper to proper objects. But since 
specific aggressive impulses, as amply shown by the author’s own clinical 
material, are almost always developed under ascertainable social situa- 
tions, especially during one’s early childhood, would it not be equally 
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logical to believe that the elimination of such aggressive impulses is not 
entirely beyond possibility? The phenomenon of suicide, for example, has 
been found by competent anthropologists to be practically unknown 
among the Pueblos, whereas among the Dobuans it is common. It is 
doubtful that instincts have anything to do with this difference. 

All these questions, it is believed, may be better elucidated by taking 
fully into account the social and cultural factors involved in the develop- 
ment of any personality, which factors confront the psychoanalysts in al- 
most every analytic session but which so far have been theoretically ig- 
nored by most of them. Excepting this highly speculative hypothesis, the 
book as a body of clinical data will be found stimulating and suggestive 
by many sociologists. 

BincHaM Dal 
Fisk University 


Human Nature Writ Large: A Social Psychologic Survey and Western 
Anthropology. By F. Creepy. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 484. $3.00. 

For at least one member of the sociological public this is not a book to 
be abstracted in a brief review. Through a grim irony this most unortho- 
dox of social psychological volumes elicits the oldest cliché of the re- 
viewer’s art. This is, indeed, a ‘‘thought-provoking book.”’ It is nominal- 
ly an analysis of modern social institutions; through an arresting style, 
provocative observations, and colligation of the most diverse materials, 
it becomes a medium for instructive insights, even though occasional 
interpretations are far from compelling assent. Creedy’s ‘‘social psychol- 
ogy” is an amalgam of variegated theoretical conceptions. It derives 
most fully from McDougall, Pareto, Marx, Freud, Veblen, Malinowski, 
and the logical positivists. Creedy achieves his most suggestive results 
by means of what Kenneth Burke has called “perspective through incon- 
gruity.” His conceptual framework is disjointed and unintegrated. 
Withal, this is a book to be read by sociologists who are not averse to a 
work of fertile hypotheses, rationalistic codes of ethics, and a brave effort 
to effect a logistic formulation of sociological problems. Such readers will 
have a rewarding though sometimes disconcerting experience. In his 
Foreword, Malinowski records his conviction that this is ‘‘one of the most 
important recent contributions to social psychology.” 


ROBERT K. MERTON 
Tulane University 
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The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Donald L. Foley, James Fontana, Hubert Bonner, and Everett K. Wilson. The nu- 
merals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the follow- 
ing scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory Jf) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 
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a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 
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. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION mpnity 

a) The Family . DISORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 

d) The Church and Religion 


396. Notes on Some Population Data from a Southern Nigerian Village —Many 
difficulties arise when interpreting and analyzing some data from a southern Nigerian 
village. This village is the large semi-Bantu village of Umor situated a few miles east 
of the lower Cross River in Obubra division and composed of thirty-one residential 
groups. Observations of primitive peoples are seldom available over a long period of 
time. Statisticians ated | them as an unofficial census. Exact ages are usually un- 
known. Nothing more than a rough approximation to fertility rates can be hoped for. 
One may ask whether anything can be deduced from census statistics when there is 
little available information about age composition. Fortunately, one index may be 
known with accuracy. This is the ratio of minors to adults at a given time. Among 
primitive people the transition from adolescence to maturity is a notable event. Age 
groups and limits can usually be known. Taken by itself, this index gives no exact repro- 
ductive capacity, but it can be compared with ratios found in other communities in 
which the reproductive capacity is known. The smallness of the Ndai group of house- 
holds and the lack of exact information make any precise statement about reproductive 
capacity impossible. But the known facts suggest a high reproductive capacity. De- 
tailed evidence, obtained from a census of the Ndai group in the Ukpakapi ward, indi- 
cates a rapid growth of population during the last fifty years. At the time of the census 
the sex ratio was abnormal—186 wives in households of 109 married men. This excess of 
wives is explained by the influx of foreign women who became wives of males without 


t Since the editors are trying to bring up to date the abstracting of significant articles 
since the termination of the Social Science Abstracts, occasionally there will be abstracts 
of articles published several years ago. 
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any departure of native women. Umor received an accession of population by purchase 
of foreign children. There is no significant difference in the proportion of polygamous 
marriages in the different age groups. Over one-half of the men have more than one 
wife, but less than a fifth have more than two wives. Instances of men with four or five 
wives are exceptional. The practice of polygamy makes possible larger families.—Enid 
Charles and C. Daryll Forde, Sociological Review, XXX (1938), 145-60. (IVa.) J. F. 


397. Calvinisme et capitalisme l’expérience génevoise [Calvinism and Capitalism 
in Genevan Experience].—Max Weber, discussing the Protestant ethic and the develo 
ment of capitalism, suggested the influence of the concept of predestination upon daily 
life and transformation of monastic asceticism into a spirit of frugality. This theory 
has not yet been applied to the Genevans themselves, which is the object of this study. 
Calvin preached not against satisfaction of human needs through capitalistic practice 
but again the abuse of such practices. Documents in Genevan archives indicate that 
the setting of a limited rate was more effective than a total prohibition frequently cir- 
cumvented and that the struggle against the abuse of usury made it at first difficult or 
impossible to establish banks at Geneva. While in Spain a great era of overseas traffic 
and enormous profits nearly led to a break with the church which steadfastly prohibited 
interest-taking, in Geneva the limit was raised to 6§ per cent with a tolerance of 1 per 
cent, although in commercial dealings it was in fact often 8 per cent. Later the rate was 
lowered. Calvin had correctly reserved his criticism for those who take advantage of 
the weakness or need of the borrower. Geneva at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was an ordinary town with a nucleus of artisans and small merchants. Clergy and 
noblemen acquired more wealth than entrepreneurs. The Reformation involved serious 
economic disturbances. In these circumstances Calvin came to Geneva, later imposing 
a strict regime. Far from being asceticism, his restrictions were motivated only by neces- 
sity for maintaining a moral and religious order. Capitalism remained primitive in form. 
Everywhere the practice of religion was a barrier against abuse. The first half of the 
seventeenth century was a period of traditional Calvinism with few exceptions. Evi- 
dence indicates that Genevan simplicity of habits was a matter of practical necessity. 
Interest-taking became recognized and customary. Direct evidence of religious in- 
fluence is lacking. Geneva took its place in the capitalist movement. The second half 
of the nineteenth century saw modification of religious beliefs involving a depreca- 
tion of Calvinistic formalities and ecclesiastical power and increasing emphasis on 
the role of the conscience in daily life. Production also underwent changes, and new 
currents of immigration followed the Edict of Nantes. Geneva had always taken ad- 
vantage of its intermediary role in international traffic. The resulting movement of 
capital favored the establishment here of merchant-bankers. There was a demarca- 
tion between the business world, where one might follow his interests within the 
limits of honesty, and religious life, with its Christian duties. During the first twent 
years of the eighteenth century reaction against Calvinistic authority eyeelioe. 
Commercial and financial capitalism developed in response to international condi- 
tions. By 1705 the bank at Geneva was of international importance. The financial 
customs of Paris rather than concern over morality was the dominant influence. An 
active capitalism, furnishing the means of growth to commerce and industry, sup- 
planted a passive capitalism of the exchange. Secularism increased. The legend spread 
abroad of the influence exercised by rigorous Protestantism. Actually the Genevans 
were at first only cambists. Experience in business, confidence arising from professional 
ability, and integrity in transactions established their position. Weber’s idea was that 
the current liberalism permitted a distortion of dogma, thus lending spiritual support 
to capitalistic enterprise. But when theologians were hardly concerned with matters of 
predestination and the lifework, it is not likely that Protestant businessmen would have 
sought doctrinal justification. Asceticism — not apply to the Genevan businessmen. 
At most theirs was a frugality in the service o rsonal interest. Their integrity was the 
result less of fundamental Calvinism than of Ei ily experience. Two errors must be cor- 
rected: the Genevans were not completely angelic in business, and, second, they did not, 
contrary to the whole tendency of their thinking, pretend to justify their worldly appe- 
tites through their religion.—André-E. Sayous, Annales d’histoire économique et sociale, 
VII (1935), 225-44. (IIId, g.) E. K. W. 
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398. Social Class Differences in Frequency of Marriage.—If characters socially 
recognizable as desirable or otherwise are related to social classes and are inheritable, the 
contribution of each social class to the next generation’s population is important. A 
factor affecting this differential contribution is differential frequency of marriage. A 
measure of the frequency of marriage in each social class is the proportion of married 
men aged forty-five to fity-four per 1,000 occupied men of the same ages in each social 
class. The classes are divided as follows. Class I: upper and middle (subdivided into 
Class Ia, professional occupations, and Class Ib, others in Class I); Class II: inter- 
mediate; Class III: skilled; Class IV: intermediate; Class V: unskilled. (Class I is 
subdivided into Ia and Ib because the people, though placed in the same class, do not 
move in the same social circle.) These classes are studied through three census periods. 
The study shows that there are differences between social classes in the frequency of 
marriage, the largest difference being between Class V and the others. In 1911 the social 
classes, arranged according to decreasing frequency of marriage, were in this order: II, 
III, IV, Ib, Ia, V. Differences except that between Classes III and IV were statistically 
significant. The order was the same in 1921 but ten years later was III, II, Ia, IV, Ib, 
V. Great variation in frequency of marriage is found between occupations in each social 
class. Frequency of marriage has shown an upward trend in each group, especially in 
Class V and Class Ia. Differences in frequency of marriage between social classes shows 
a decreasing tendency except for the differences between Classes IT and III and III 
and IV.—k. T. Lim, Sociological Review, XXXI (1939), 309-27. (IIIc, IVa.) E. K. W. 


399. La Ville étudiée dans ses quartiers: autour des Halles de Paris au moyen Age 
[The City Studied by Districts: The Paris Market Place in the Middle Ages].—A city’s 
increase of population may be accommodated in two ways: by vertical construction 
and the utilization of internal open spaces or by the development of the city on its 
ane ag! in the course of which it may envelop outlying settlements. Thus the great 
market place, set up at the beginning of the twelfth century on the edge of the city of 
Paris and occupying today a central position, is an example of a district pushing to the 
periphery of a city and becoming subsequently an active, internal unit. The construc- 
tion of the wall of Philippe Auguste hastened the peopling of the district and determined 
on the west and north the form of road construction in concentric fashion parallel to the 
wall. The market place clearly prompted the convergence of the three main streets from 
the northwest. Philippe Auguste had covered buildings constructed and guarded by a 
night watchman. He was thus the virtual creator of the market district. Here gathered 
merchants from near and far, selling goods and making commercial exchanges with 
foreigners. Traffic was mostly in fabricated materials, but some foodstuffs were also 
marketed. At the center of the market place were the pillories, a fountain, and a cross. 
Concentration of buyers, sellers, and onlookers was so great that markets overflowed 
out along radial streets, even invading a neighboring cemetery. The entire district be- 
came specialized and marked with this particular function. Merchants lived as near 
their work as possible, those of like trade dwelling in the same district. Ancillary serv- 
ices of hotels and taverns flourished. Vagabonds, irregular workers, and beggars were 
numerous. The district, on the whole, was one of poor people. The market place was a 
center of political activity. Here the dauphin Charles went to seek support of the peo- 
ple. In this district, sialon sought to repress revolutionary tendencies. Thus this 
district has come to form a delimited area, demographically, economically, and socially 
distinct and specialized as a result of the market place. Similar studies of each district 
of Paris will yield enlightening explanations of much of the capital’s history, especially 
its civil turmoil.—A. Jourdain, Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, VII (1935), 
285-301. (IVa, b,c.) E. K. W. 


400. Esquisse sur les populations syriennes [A Sketch of the Syrian People].— 
Syria’s present population composition and social organization must be understood in 
the light of the country’s historical position: as the junction point of international trade 
routes between three continents, as an interstitial area between the world’s two great 
civilizations, as a mixing ground of two races (the white and the brown), and as the 
battleground of three great religions. The primary element in Syria’s social structure 
has traditionally been the religious community. In 1931-33 there were approximately 
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2,535,000 Moslems, 72,000 Christians, 25,000 Jews, and 14,000 of other religious faiths. 
The Moslems have been predominant in government, in landownership, and in social 
prestige. They have, by preference, lived in the great plains of the interior; the other 
religious minority communities have lived in the mountains and on the seacoast. 
Nominally, the government recognizes all religions. Actually, however, the non- 
Moslems form vassal states, having at their heads patriarchs or rabbis who are in turn . 
responsible to the sultan. Firmans enumerate the civil powers that these leaders of the 
minority religious groups may exercise. To a large extent each religious community 
tends to perpetuate its own differentiated and autonomous social life. The Syrian 
family is not recognized in civil law; its form and regulation are wholly religious. 
In the Moslem communities, particularly, the families are patriarchal in rule; women 
play an inferior role in society. Endogamy strengthens the differentiation between 
communities. The religious differences that are reflected in the traditional family 
patterns form the crux of Syrian society’s heterogeneity. Until recently the coun- 
try has been almost wholly agricultural, and here the Moslems have been masters. 
Commerce, concentrated in the cities, has been run mainly by Christians and Jews. 
Great social changes are disturbing the religious phase of Syrian social organization: 
non-Moslems have been penetrating the interior, particularly into the cities there; 
cultural merging has broken down the former rather pure state of each religious com- 
munity; in the cities, especially, secularization is gradually breaking the monopoly 
of religion in social control and the religious communities are gradually being replaced 
by economic classes. The second great element in Syrian society is the Arab tribe. The 
family is their basic unit. As an extended family, yet smaller than the entire clan, is the 
hammouleh, including the descendants of any one ancestor as determined by their kin- 
ship system. A still larger unit, the achireh, Lent the characteristics of a clan. The total 
of all these elements constitutes the kabileh, or tribe, which is ruled by the sheik or chief. 
Tribes vary in mode of life from almost. co letely nomadic to almost ap ages | 
sedentary. Warfare is an important and fairly /enenet feature of the tribe’s life, suc 
conflict being between tribes or sometimes between factions of the same tribe. These 
are settled Sy pacts which offer a breathing period, forming of alliances, or regulation 
of the territory over which respective tribes may roam. The third, and growing, ele- 
ment in Syrian society is the class. In the past the honorary hereditary Moslem land- 
owning aristocracy constituted the highest class in a sort of feudal system. Working the 
land were the fellahs, or peasants. Outside the bounds of these huge estates roamed the 
tribes, more or less classless in nature. With the influx of commerce and industry the 
highest social class is being invaded by the rich or influential. In the cities a middle class 
has been springing into existence comprising the business nag professional men. Unions 
are being formed, and class consciousness is growing. rogressive stages of social 
organization—tribal organization, feudal organization, — national society—are all 
found in Syria. An irrational loyalty to a religious community or to a tribe rather than 
to any area has characterized the Syrians throughout history. But now this conserva- 
tive, static, religious-social organization is gradually breaking down. The former loyalty 
is being transferred to the Syrian state, particularly among the urban lower and middle 
classes. A national spirit is being felt. But it is the spirit of the Arab more than of 
ab) DLr Rabbath, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLVI (1938), 443-525 
b.) D.L. F. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


“Economic Factors in the Morale of College- 
trained Adults” presents the results of a study 
made with the use of the Rundquist-Sletto 
morale scale. Dr. Delbert C. Miller, instructor 
of sociology at the State College of Washington, 
is the author of several earlier articles on the 
measurement of morale. 


The development of research into insanity 
has focused attention on its social and ecological 
distribution. ‘Schizophrenia, Manic-Depressive 
Psychosis, and Social-Economic Status” presents 
a study of this character and opens a number of 
promising leads. Christopher Tietze, Faul 
Lemkau, and Marcia Cooper are, respectively, 
medical statistician, psychiatrist, and social 
worker of the Mental Hygiene Study at the 
Johns Hopkins University School of Hygieneand 
Public Health. A comment on the article is 
made by E. W. Burgess of the University of 
Chicago. 


David Rodnick is a cultural anthropologist, 
currently with the National Park Service. He 
has been interested in applying ethnological field 
methods to the study of occupational and ethnic 
groups. In “Group Frustrations in Connecti- 
cut” he presents some findings of such a study. 


In “Research on the Urban Negro,” Elaine 
Ogden McNeil and Horace R. Cayton consider 
research upon the southern Negro and upon the 
Negro in the northern city and find that dif- 
ferent theoretical approaches are appropriate in 
the two situations. Mrs. McNeil is author of a 
statistical study on The Chicago Negro Com- 
munity, which was published under her maiden 
name, Mary Elaine Ogden. Mr. Cayton is di- 
rector of the Good Shepherd Community Cen- 
ter, Chicago, and co-author of Black Workers in 
the New Unions. 


An interesting suggestion as to the influence 
of culture in sensitizing people to the detection 
of emotions is contained in “A Note on Some 
Ethnological Differences in Recognition of Sim- 
ulated Expressions of the Emotions.” Dr. 
Knower is associate professor of speech at the 


One of these pertinent little books 
evaluates the current scene—the 
other provides the historical back- 
ground which explains it... . 


What Is 
DEMOCRACY? 


By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


‘It does not affect the principle of de- 
mocracy if a nation of eighty millions 
beats down a nation of eight millions. 
.... Nor is it a matter of great con- 
sternation for the principles of democ- 
racy if a nation of eighty millions 
crushes a nation of forty millions which 
has neglected to arm itself.””, Mr. Mer- 
riam’s sane reply to criticisms of democ- 
racy will confirm the faith of Americans 
in Americanism. He disposes of the 
argument for ‘‘ biological aristocracy,” 
the conflict between liberty and equal- 
ity, and the accusation of indecision. 


$400 


DEMOCRACY 


in American Life 
By AVERY CRAVEN 


What did democracy mean to its found- 
ers—has it meant the same thing to suc- 
ceeding generations? What democracy 
we have had, Mr. Craven says, has sel- 
dom been of our own choosing, but, 
rather, the result of such factors as our 
isolation, the demands of the frontier, 
the dominance of an agricultural cul- 
ture, and its collapse. A vivid picture of 
democracy as a tool in the hands of Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Bryan, and others. $ | 00 


WALGREEN FOUNDATION 
LECTURES, 1940-41 


Cine Cluinersity of Chicago Dress 


State University of Iowa. Miss Dickey is speech 
instructor at Winona High School. 


In “Some Social Functions of Religion in 
Rural Japan,” John F. Embree presents an 
analysis of Japanese folk-religion based on a 
study made in a Japanese rural village. Dr. 
Embree has just resigned his position as as- 
sistant professor of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii to accept a similar post at the 
University of Toronto. 


In the November Issue’ 


Psychiatric Aspects of Morale 
Harry Stack Sullivan 
Military Morale 
Brigadier General James A. Ulio 


Propaganda and Morale.........George Creel 
The Radio and Morale....... James R. Angell 


915 Pages of text 


FOR THE FIRST STATISTICAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


STATISTICS 
FOR 
SOCIOLOGISTS 


by MARGARET JARMAN HAGOOD 
University of North Carolina 


“I have read Dr. Hagood’s work with intense interest. The presentation is quite unique in the extent to 


which a rational iaterpretation is given to the statistical procedures presented and the conditions for the 


efficient use «f various formulae are developed.""—Frank Lorimer, American University 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK, Inc. 


The Nature of Morale 
William Ernest Hocking 


The Function of Movies in Morale 
Walter Wanger 


Measurement of Morale........Henry Durant 
Morale and the News......... Robert E. Park 
Morale and Religion............. E. S. Ames 
Minority Groups and Morale..... Louis Wirth 
Recreation and Morale....... E. C. Lindeman 


Morale in Fascist Italy in Wartime 
Saville R. Davis 


Morale in France in Wartime...... Pierre Cot 


Morale in Nazi Germany.......... Ernst Kris 


.Morale in Contemporary England 


Eric E. Estorick 


Current Research in Morale 
Natan Leites and Edward A. Shils 


1 Subject to revision. 


List Price: $4.00 
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